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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT 10 ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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Agriculture. 
— i gRY FARMER'S TALKS. 


LXIV. 
of The Progressive Farmer. 
Oorte talk will consist of some news 
notes from Columbus county. 

Farm work is very backward. 
little plowing done. Many 
are expecting to plant large 
tobacco. The cotton crop 
qill be about the same or slightly 
decreased in acreage. The sales of 
fertilizer will be slightly in excess of 
last year: The spring oat crop will 
be larger, the winter crop having 
peen killed out on many farms. 
Cattle and hogs seem to bein fair 
gondition, considering the cold win. 
er. he strawberry crop appears 
to be in sood shape. A few blossoms 
are seen. The sale of mules and 
esis notso large asit was the 





Very 
farmers 
orops 0 f 


hors 
same dute last year. 

Excessive rains and hard cold 
weather has not only kept farmers 


pack from their work, but have pre 
yented peach and plum trees from 
blooming. It is not unusual to see 
poth in bloom here in February. 
Many farmers are rejoicing over the 
high prices obtained for eggs. Well, 
the eastern part of Columbus as well 
as the whole of Brunswick county 
escaped the big snow. While we 
were free to go anywhere without 
being hindered in the least ;our neigh- 
bors twenty or thirty miles north 
and west of us were snow-bound. 

Mary Jane has not done any gar- 

dening yet, but sheis talking cab 
bage, etc., nowadays and, just as 
soon aa the land will do to plow we 
will have to go in the garden and do 
some mighty hard work for a few 
hours. We plow very deep and har 
row the land well, thus reducing the 
hand work a great deal. Oar garden 
peas are generally planted very early 
in Feoruary, but the ground was 
frozen too hard this winter, so we 
will be late planting. We like to 
havesome very early and some later. 
The little dwarf kinds are ready for 
the table the last of April. We 
always sow afew early radish for 
the children. (We often eat more of 
them than the children). 

Mary Jane has been using com 
mercial fertilizers for several years 
inthe garden and thinks it a great 
addition to other manures. Fertili 
#eT8 Will push many vegetables for 
ward snd be the means of our having 
some nice vegetables two or three 
weeks ahead of the old style gar 
denera. 

We hope no farmer who reads this 
Will be too stingy to give his wife or 
daughter a plenty of the best ma 
nure and fertilizer for the garden 80 
that he will have an abundance of 
nice vegetables during the whole 
year. We would sell our farm and 
leave home if we could not have a 
good garden to supply us with plenty 
of good vegetables, for we would 
have the dyspepsia and be too ill to 
live, almost. Besides all this, the 
garden goes a long way towards sup- 
porting our family. Itis not often 
the case that a farm with a nice gar- 
den is sold under a mortgage. 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbue Co., N. C. 





TOBACCO RAISING UNDER SHADE. 

Mr. Arthus Goodrich, in an article 
in the World's Work ander the title 
“Agriculture Under Clotb,"’ tells of 
the wonderful improvement in grow- 
ing tobacco in Connecticut under 
Conditions that protect and shelter 
the leaves. This gives promise of a 
new era in leafculture. The process 
Consists briefly in placing posts on 
the tobacco field and stretching from 
‘tringcrs of galvanized wire a cheese- 
Cloth covering, closing in the field 
above and on every side. The work 
Costs about two hundred and fifty 
dollars an acre. The shade-grown 
tobacco sells for more than twice a8 
much per pound as that grown out- 
‘ide. Mr. Goodrich thinks that with 
the duty to aid them, there is little 
reason why the Connecticut growers, 
With their armies of plants under 
tents, cannot compete successful’y 
With the tobacco raisers of Sumatra. 
We have been sending from $5,000,000 
0 $6,000,000 a year to Sumatra for 
Wrapper tobacco. 


SOME MISTAKES AS TO “FILLER” IN 
FERTILIZERS. 





Dr. Kilgore Fxplains the Meaning of the 
Term—Some Material in Addition to the 
Potash, Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen is 
Inevitable—Objectionable ‘‘Filler” is That 
Added Unnecessarily. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I have been watching the discus- 
sions going on in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER and Charlotte Observer by 
Mr. C. L. Evans and the State Chem- 
ist, Dr. Kilgore, on home-mixing of 
fertilizera. The farmer wants infor- 
mation along thessa lines; if itis true 
that the fillers of fertilizers are not 
worth any more, or haven’t any 
more fertilizing properties than 
barn yard manure, stable manure 
with dirt or muck, then the farmer 
can furnish it cheaper than he can 
buy it. Every farm has all of these 
onit. Ifthe filler has no more fer 

tilizing value than these manures, he 
had better furnish it, for he will save 
manufacturing, freight, and hauling 
to his farm. The heaviest drain on 
the farmer is his filler. Heis willing 
and able to pay for the chemicals, 
but cannot pay $20 per tonfor guano 
and come out even. 

The State Chemist, in his letter, 
Says there is about .35 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid in a ton of barn yard 
manure, .40 per cent. of potash and 
.60 per cent. of ammonia. What the 
farmer desirea to know is what 
chemicals and what per cent. will it 
take to make barn yard manure a 
complete fertilizer? Or, with stable 
manure, rich dirt, muck? The farmer 
has all of these, or part of them, on 
his farm that he can furnish at little 
cost. Thisis the kind of informa- 
tion the farmer desires. The State 
Chemist gives formulas for cotton- 
seed meal. Cottonseed meal is too 
expensive for the farmer to use as a 
fertilizer. He had as well buy guano 
as cotton seed meul. 

The farmer wants a cheap fertizer 
or a good fertilizer cheap, and by 
furnishing the body he can make a 
good fertilizer cheap. I take THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER and have been 
asubscriber ever since it was first 
published. I also take the Bulletin, 
but the farmers would like to have 
all the information they can possibly 
get at this time. a. %. eH. 

Cleveland Co, N. C. 


(Answer by Dr. B. W. Kilgore, State 
Chemist.) 


Replying to the above letter in re- 
gard to fertilizers and compost, I 
will say that these materials are 
valuable as fertilizers mainly on ac- 
count of the nitrogen (smmonia), 
phosphoric acid and potash they 
contain, and the greater the amount 
of these the greater will be the in- 
crease in crops to which they are ap- 
plied, provided the three are well 
balanced or well suited to the needs 
of the crop and soil. While cotton- 
seed meal and similar materials cost 
a grest deal more than stable manure 
and similar substances entering into 
compost, they produce a far greater 
effect on crops than do the latter 
and chearer materials. 

The question of ‘‘filler’’ in fertili- 
zers is one that does not seem to be 
well understood, and I offer the fol- 
lowing explanation on this subject: 

Ordinary acid phosphate contains 
usually 14 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid, the other 86 per cent. being 
water, sand, land plaster and other 
compounds of iron, magnesia and 
lime. This 86 per cent is not ‘‘filler”’ 
in the sense in which that term is 
generally used. The acid phosphate 
has been made by treating a good 
grade of phosphate rock as dug from 
the ground with an equal weight of 
sulphuric acid, which rendered its 
phosphorio acid soluble andin condi- 
tion to feed plants. No value is at- 
tached to anything except the phos- 
phorio acid in the acid phosphate, 
but it is impossible to separate this 
14 per cent. from the other materials 
without adding more to its cost than 
would be gained by the separation. 

In like manner, cotton seed meal 
contains about 8 per cent. ammonia, 
2% per cent. available phosphoric 
acid, and 14 per cent. available pot- 
ash; the other 88 per cent. being 
made up of the various compounds 
produced by the cotton plant in its 
growth, but they are not ‘‘filler.’’ 
As with the acid phosphate it would 





be impossible to separate the am. 


monia, phosphoric acid and potash 
from the other materials. 

Kainit, one of the materials which 
furnishes potash in fertilizers, con- 
tains about 12) per cent. potash, the 
rest of it being common salt, water 
and other compounds of lime, mag- 
nesia, etc. Here it would also cost 
more to separate the 124% per cent. 
of potash from the other materials 
than would be gained by the separa- 
tion 

The bulk of these three materials 
are not the valuable portions of fer- 
tilizare, but they are not ‘‘filler.’’ 
An illustration will show just what 
is meant by ‘‘filler:’’ An8&22 fer- 
tilizer can be made of the following 
mixture : 


Cottonseed meal........... 500 lbs 
Acid phosphate............ 1,050 * 
HASEENO ree rors ssh oczvaihaudtahs 260 ‘¢ 
Filler—dirt............. Eg0: Ss 

Total—one ton........... 2,000 * 


The 190 pounds of dirt in this mix- 
ture is what is generally referred to 
as ‘‘filler.’’” This is alow grade fer- 
tilizsr and high grade ones are made 
by the use of materixls which con- 
tain greater per centages of phos. 
phoric acid, potash and ammonia. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
published in the January, 1906 Bualle- 
tin a description of these various 
materials, with explanation of how 
to mix them in proportions suited to 
different crops. Tne January, 1902, 
Builetin, which has just been issued, 
also contains a number of formulas 
for mixing fertilizers for cotton and 
corn, as well as compost formulas, 
using stable manure, rich dirt and 
suitable fertilizar materials for bal 
ancing them and suiting them to the 
needs of different crops. 

Copies of these two bulletins will 
be furnished to any resident of the 
State who applies for them. 





PASQUOTANK FARM NOTES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The first half of February was 
very cold, and since the middle of 
the month it has been very rainy. 
Therefore very little plowing has 
been done. 

There is one thing very certain: 
truck in this county will be two or 
three weeks later than usual, and I 
am afraid that means that we shall 
ship along with Norfolk. If so, I 
fear the results. Some peas were 
planted at the usual planting time 
and some have not been planted yet 
In my opinion those that are out of 
the ground are in the best condition. 
A few potatoes have been planted, 
but the bulk of the crop is out of the 
ground. 

There are very few oats sown in 
this county, except for feeding pur- 
poses. Those sown last fall are look- 
ing very bad. 

It is anticipated there will be a de 
crease in the cotton acreage in this 
county this year. I wonder how 
long it will be before our farmers 
will learn that a seven million bale 
crop will bring as much money gen 
erally, as an eleven million bale crop 
I regret to say that the majority of 
the farmers here are poor, and the 
mode of farming, I believe, is re 
sponsible in a great measure for it. 
We know a man who has planted 
cotton on the same field for four suc 
cessive years. He put his manureon 
this field, but the fourth year found 
it as poor asit was the first. The 
reason for thisis very plain to any 
progressive farmer. Oa the other 
hand we know of another farmer 
who boughta farm five years ago 
and he has increased the value of it 
half. He did this by a simple rota. 
tion of crops; he told me that he 
never followed cotton with cotton. 
He plants right much truck and 
plants and sows the cow pea, the 
greatest friend that poor land has. 

I will say that too few of our farm. 
ers read farm papers. In a canvass 
of part of our county last fallas 4 
book agent, I was. surprised to find 
so few farmers reacing farm papers 


eneeen 


THIRTY YEARS OF FARMING PROGRESS 
IN BURKE COUNTY. 





A Correspondent Tells of the Changes in 
Wheat Growing and Wheat Threshing, 
Which Serves as an Illustration of the 
General Improvement Made. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Seeing your request for letters re- 
garding farm conditions in the sev- 
eral counties, I will write this bit of 
history and progress of 30 yeara in 
Burke County, N. C., which has oo. 
curred within my own knowledge 
and experience. It may be of inter- 
est to some of the readers of your 
valuable paper. 

In tho year 1871, at which time the 
writer was 15 years old, my father, 
Rev. P. A. Whitener, bought one- 
fourth interest in a threshing ma- 
chine, known as the Mosteller 
thresher, one of the old fashioned 
kind called the ground hog machines 
after the mounted thresher and sepa- 
rators came into use. We started 
threshing in Upper Fork township, 
ten miles southeast of Morganton, on 
Upper South Fork river, in said 
county, I going along as a kini of 
scotch for many purposes, but being 
full of energy, soon filled the place 
of a hand, setting the machine and 
threshing. To ascertainif all things 
were in order was the first thing to 
do. First, we set the horse power, 
which not being mounted on wheels, 
was staked fast to the ground and 
contained a long stem to outside of 
circle of horee, where there was a 
ditch cut to make room fora 30-inch 
band wheel on said stem. Then 
came along rope to connect power 
and thresher together, at right angle 
4o the machine which was enclosed 
ina cloth canvassupported by stakes 
driven in the ground. On the onut- 
side of canvas in same direction with 
line of rope was the fan mill, where 
I worked furnishing power for the 
fan or measuring grain, which was 
my delight. 

Threshing over several sections of 
Barke in all directions, setting down 
from two to five times per day, the 
crops being small, we threshed about 
100 bushels per day and about 2,000 
bushels per season, getting one-tenth 
a8 toll for threshing. We thought 
that fairly well at that age, coming 
in contact with only a few other ma- 
chines of about the same make-up. 
There was then only one mounted 
separator thresher to my knowledge 
at that time; it was run by Mr 
Joseph Pool, in Silver Creek Town- 
ship. 

But now comes the point. There 
has been great progress in this 
section since 1871 in many respects. 
So last year, 1901, there were six 
horse-power and one steam separator 
threshers in this (Morganton) town- 
ship threshing from 5,000 to 20,000 
bashels per machine. This is indeed 
great progress in wheat culture for 
one t>wnship in Burke County. 

And yet there are other things ad- 
vanced fully as much and some bet 
ter, which I may mention at another 
time if this finds a place in the 
columns of your valuable paper. 
Perhaps I might make this more in- 
teresting by inoluding the whole 
space of time between these dates 
mentioned, as I have had experience 
with wheat threshing most of the 
time from 1871 to 1886. Buttomake 
it as short as possible, it is only 
necessary to give the first and last 
years of the period in or to show the 
difference between 1871 to 1901. 

R. C. WHITENER. 

Barke Co., N. C. 





The first recorded American silo 
for the storage of fodder was builtin 
1875 by a Dr. Manley Miles, who was 
led to make the experiment through 
favorable reports made by farmers 
in France who practiced this method 
of preserving fodder. 


Monroe Journal: “I am told,’’ 
said a town man yesterday, ‘‘that 
while the oat crop is giving signs of 





My father has been a subscriber for 


years, and | have enjoyed reading it 
very much. While the paper has 
always been very good, the improve 
ment under the present management 
can be clearly seen. 

Joun T. BROTHERS. 





Pasquotank Co., N. C. 


Tue PROGRESSIVE FARMER for many | 


amounting to little, the wheat crop 
at present is promising, and the 
|gnow will help it Wheat will be 
this year the first thing that farmers 
| can get hold of to feed and they will 
| feed it from the word go. Wheat at 
|65 or 75 centea busbel will be used 
‘as long as it lasts, every time, in 
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Live Stock. 


BEEF PRODUCTION IN THE SOUTH. 








No 2 of State Veterinarian Butler's Letters 
to Progressive Farmer Readers—Why Beef 
Breeds Should be Used for Beef Production 
—About An ‘‘Ideal’? Animal That Doesn’t 
Exist. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
We must look further, then, for 
the reason of the beef steers greatei 
value and consequent popularity 
Early maturity at once suggests it- 
self, but, while it is an important 
quality, the difference between our 
beef and dairy breeds in this respect 
is not so great as some think. 

We saw in last week’s article that 
the beef steers reached a consider- 
ably higher weight at three years 
old than the scrubs, and dairy-bred 
steers, but as this weight was, pound 
for pound, produced at about the 
Same cost it gave no great advan- 
tage. Although weight alone does 
not constitute maturity, it is a fact 
that the beef steer does mature 
earlier; that is, becomes fit to pro- 
duce prime beef at a younger age 
than the sorub, but this quality is 
not by any means the chief ‘cause of 
his popularity with packers, butchers 
and feeders. 

To find wherein the beef steer 


excels the dairy-bred steer, we must 
go to 
THE DRESSED CAROASSES. 


Here we find a marked difference 
sufficient to sustain all the claims 
made by those who advocate the 
beef breeds for beef. In fact, the 
buyers know the superiority of the 
beef-bred steer’s carcass 80 well that 
of the eighteen steers tested by the 
Iowa Experiment Station, the aver- 
age price for Herefords, Shorthorns, 
and Angus, at Chicago, was $6.458 
per hundred live weight, while the 
average price of the Holsteins and 
Jerseys was $4.75 per hundred pounds 
live weight. This is a difference of 
$1.708 per hundred pounds live 
weight, or about 36 per cent. in favor 
of the beef breeds. 

This isa distinct and decided ad- 
vantage for the beef steer and it will 
be interesting as well as instructive 
to inquire into the reasons why the 
buyers made this difference. These 
reasons can be clearly stated as fol- 
lows: The available data from 
slaughter tests made by the various 
experiment stations show that 


THE PROPORTION OF DRESSED WEIGHT 
TO GROSS WEIGHT 


is decidedly higher in the beef-bred 
steer. Fifty-three Herefords, Short- 
horns and Angus averaged 646 per 
cent. dressed weight to live weight, 
while eighteen Jerseys, Holsteins 
and natives averaged 61 5 per cent., 
a difference of 3.1 per cent. in favor 
of the beef breeds. This is probably 
a more favorable showing than the 
dairy-bred steers deserve, as the dif. 
ference is about five per cent. in pro- 


portion of dressed carcass to gross 
weight. 


Another point at which the beef 
steer has a decided advantage, as 
shown by the experiment stations 
isin the proportion of loose tallow 
to weight of dressed carcass. In the 
Shorthorns, Herefords and Angus 
above referred to the loose tallow 
averaged 13 2 per cent. of the dressed 
weight while in the Holsteins and 
Jerseys it averaged 18.35 per cent. 
In fact, the Hereford steers weigh- 
ing 1,022 pounds only had 129 pounds 
of loose tallow, while the Jersey 
steers weighing 880 pounds, or 142 
pounds less, had 165 pounds of loose 
tallow. In other words the Jerseys 
weighed 142 pounds less but had 36 
pounds more loose tallow. Tallow is 
cheaper than lean meat, hence the 
superiority of the beef-bred steer. 

The point where the beef steer 
most clearly shows his superiority is 
in the proportion of the valuable 
parts or cuts tothe cheaper in his 
dressed carcass. The shoulder and 
neck cuts sell for from one-third to 
one-half that brought by the loin 
and other choice cuts of the body. It 
isin his ability to put flesh on his 
carcass at the right place, or to pro 
duce a higher per centage of these 
choice cuts that gives the beef-bred 
steer his 
GREATER VALUE AS A BEEF PRODUCER 

In speaking of the experiment 
made at the lowa Experiment Sta. 


of beef and dairy-bred steers. for 
beef making, Prof. Curtis says: 

‘sWhen these cattle went to-mar- 
ket the Hereford commanded a price 
ten cents in advance of. the highest 
quotations of any other cattle. He wae 
one of acar load to command that 
price. His selling represented'a pre- 
mium of ten cents among 1,700 cattle. 
Both of these steers sold on their 
actual merits. The other steer went 
on the same market, and was obliged 
to sell $3.125 below the top qnota- 
tions, a difference of $2 225; or, in 
other words, the Hereford brought 


exactly 49 per cent. more than the 
Jersey. 


‘¢When they were slaughtered the 
Hereford steer dressed 67 5 per cent. 
and the Jersey dressed 57.5 per cent. 
In other words, there was ten per 
cent. more net beef in the Hereford. 
I will say further, that the Jersey 
was aS well finished as it was pos- 
sible to make it: no amount of feed- 
ing could have made him any better 
for beef purposes than he was at the 


time he went to market; both steers 
were in good form. 


‘‘In addition to the ten per cent. 
m-:re beef in one of them. when the 
slaughter test was made, the Jersey 
contained 190 pounds of loose fat; 
and, in addition to that 55 pounds of 
suet, and the carcass dressed 763 
pounds. This steer (the Hereford) 
had a carcass that weighed over one 
hundred pounds more, or 888 pounds. 
He was well finished, and in that 
carcass we only found 90 pounds of 
tallow, as against 190in the othes, 
and 38 pouuds suet as against 55. 
Tallow, at that time, was worth four 
cents a pound at wholesale, while 


choice steak was worth nineteen 
cents. 


‘Now, while these steers wore 
rendering equal returns for a bushel 
of corn consumed in the feed-lot, 
while they were charging the feeder 
the same price fora pound of beef, 
in the market one of them com- 
manded 49 per cent: more than the 


other, and this applied to the entire 
Carcass. 


‘*Now you oan readily see why the 
buyer put that difference on these 
animals, It is their business to 
know—and they do know—what an: 
animal will cut out on the» block; 
but when the feeder does not recog- 
nize that difference he is obliged to 
bear the loss. These steers were 
both good representatives of their 
respective type and breed, and while 
this steer had that large quantity of 
internal tallow, he had not the de. 
velopment and finish in the high- 
priced cuts that the other had. He 
had fat deposited around his internal 
organs to the extent of one-third his 
entire weight, while there was not 
meat enough on his ribs and back to 
decently cover his bones. The buy- 
ers object to that class of cattle ; for, 
while they are finished, in the sense 
of being fattened, they are not fin 
ished in the parts that produce the 
high priced beef.’’ 

This, in the light of other experi- 
ments, was rather an extreme case, 


the advantage the beef steer may 


possess over one of the non beef 
breeds. ‘ 


I am frequently asked to name. 
THE BEST BEEF BREED FOR THE SOUTR. 

I can only reply that any of the 
special beef breeis is good enough. 
Shorthorn, Angus or Hereford wil) 
do well with proper feed and care, 
but none will prove satisfactory 
without these. We hear much of 
the rustling qualities of the Here- 
ford and the hardiness of the Angus, 


but neither of these is a good heef 
quality. 


No animal is likely to make either 
good or the most profitable beef 
while withstanding hardships or 
rustling for something to eat. It is 
customary for a certain class of 
writers on live stock matters per. 
taining to the South to recommend 
this or that breed because of its abil- 
ity to withstand abuse. The idea 
that animals which have the ability 
to withstand hardships are profitable 
is costing this State thousands of 
dollars each year. No animal can 
use food to keep its body warm or to 
furnish energy to hunt for food and 
at the same time convert it into 
flesh or milk. The business of the 











| place of $1.25 corn."’ 


tion to test the comparative values 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 } 


bat it serves to admirably illustrate. 
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‘ ‘TRE LNDUSTRIAL AND KDDOATION, 
_.L INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaRa- 
_{0UNT TO ALL OTHER OONSIDERATIONS 

State Po.icy,’ is the motto of The 
a ve Farmer, and upon this 
-fatform it shall rise or fall. Serving 

10 master, ruled by no faction, cir- 

sumscribed by no selfish or narrow 

Olicy, its aim will be to foster and 

sromote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
rue to the instincts, traditions and 
iistory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 

‘Sl matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 

peak with no uncertain voice, but 

vill fearlessly the right defend and 

mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 

0, 1886 








Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
wdering change of postoffice. 





(THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
organ of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
al ce. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEE. 

The greatest man is he who chooses 
the right with invincible resolution, 
who resists the sorest temptations 
from within and without, who bears 
the heaviest burdens cheerfully, who 
is calmest in storms, most fearless 
under menace and frowns, and whose 
reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, 
is most unfaltering.— William Ellery 
Channing. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER. 

Harry Farmer directs attention to 
a fact worth remembering: ‘It is 
not often that a farm witha nice 
garden is sold under a mortgage.”’ 
And there is good reason for this 
state of affairs. The owner of the 
mortgaged farm very often runs up 
a long account at the village store 
for supplies that would not be needed 
if he gave proper attention to his 
garden. He hasn’t learned that it is 
less expensive to neglect crops of 
cheap cotton or tobacco and make a 
good crop of vegetables than to give 

‘slightly more attention to the field 
crops and buy the supplies that the 
garden could furnish. 

There seems to be considerable 
misapprehension among farmers gen- 
erally as to the meaning of the term 
‘‘filler,’’ as used in speaking of fer- 

‘tilizers. In his article on the first 
page, Dr. Kilgore makes clear the 
correct and the incorrect uses of the 
term. 

Oar Pasquotank correspondent 
sends us batch of interesting farm 
notes from that oounty and Mr. 
Whitener presents a truly remark- 
able picture of the progress of wheat 
‘ oalture in Burke. 

We failed to refer editorially last 
week to the first of a notable series 
‘of articles on ‘Beef Production in 
the South’’ which our efficient State 
‘Veterinarian, Dr. Tait Butler, is 

furnishing us. Dr. Butler, like Dr. 
Burkett, has had some éxperience as 
_& newspaper man and not only knows 
what to say: but how to say it in 
such a way as to hold the attention 
of the reader. Look up his last 
week’s letter, if you have not al- 
ready read it; you cannot afford to 
miss one of the series. 

It-has been quite awhile since we 
published anything from Entomolo- 
gist Franklin Sherman, but this 
week he gives some clear, compact 
advice as to spraying. 

Two clippings regarding the Con- 
necticut experiments with tobacco 
under cover, appear this week, and 
another. goes over for our next issue, 

- In this connection we direct atten- 
tion. especially to an. important 

Washington dispatch on ‘‘Sumatra 
. Tobacco for, North Carolin,’’ The 

idea may nufean much to our State. 

. Our second poem, ‘‘Content- 
ment’’—and a splendid bit of satire 
it is—should aleo have been credited 
to Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

No farmer should overlook Mrs. 
Stevens’ Nature Study article on 
page 5—a, statement in plain lan- 
guage of some scientificfacts regard- 
ing the different kinds of soil. And 
if it contains nothing new to the 
farmer himself, let him turn it over 
to his boy. The experiments sug. 
gested would prove no less instruc 
tive than interesting. 

The deep interest in the Appalach. 
ian Park schems and the general 
lack of definite information regard- 
ing it, make our 6th page article on 
this subject one of peculiar timeli 
ness and importance. 


FOUR MONTHS’ SCHOOLS FOR EVERY 
COUNTY. 


One of the most praiseworthy acts 
of the General Assembly of 1901 was 
the appropriation of $100,000 for the 
exclusi:e use of the weaker schools 
of the State, the object being to dis. 
tribute this fund so as to properly 
supplement the funds of each dis- 
trict having less than four months 
term, bringing all up to this constitu- 
tional requirement. 

It was feared by many that this 
appropriation would not be available 
and by others that the amount 
named would be insufficient. It is 
gratifying therefore to learn that 
arrangements are now being made 
for the distribution of this fund, and 
that it is expected that a small sur- 
plus will be left after provision is 
made for giving every schoolin the 
State the length of term guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

This is indeed a gratifying condi- 
tion of affairs—one of which the 
whole State should be proud. We 
have at last reached the point we 
have been so long striving to reach. 
But the battle is not yet won; we 
have only entrenched ourselves firm- 
ly on the ground which we should 
have held during the last twenty 
years and more. There remaineth 
much land to be possessed, and if we 
understand the temper of our people, 
no backward step will be taken. 





SENATOR TILLMAN AND HIS ANTICS. 


Of all those that attended the Mo- 
Kinley Memorial Exercises we think 
that no one, except Prince Henry, 
attracted so much attention as Sena- 
tor Tillman whose fist fight with 
Senator McLaurin the Saturday be- 
fore shocked the dignity of the 
Senate and humiliated the South 
Carolina people, whom these Sena- 
tors are supposed to represent. In 
a measure, too, the whole South was 
discredited by the <isgraceful acts 
of these two Southerners. 

As we have not before done so, we 
give now a brief review of the inci- 
dent: Tillman charged that Mo- 
Laurin was induced by promise of 
official patronage to vote for the 
Paris treaty—virtually bribed. Mo 
Laurin, having previously replied to 
the charge, how denounce it a 
malicious lie, whereupon Tillman 
leaped, tiger-like, across the seats 
that separate them and sprang upon 
hit colleague. They clinched and 
drew blood before being pulled apart. 
Both apologized to the Senate, but 
they were unanimously voted in con- 
tempt of the body, and a committee 
appointed to prescribe punishment. 

We were in the Senate Chamber 
Friday when the committee reported 
a resolution of reproof and censure. 
Many regarded the punishment inade- 
quate, but the resolution was adopt- 
ed, though Tillman’s disrespectful 
comment came near bringing down 
severer penalties upon his head. 
‘‘Among gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘an 
apology for an offense committed 
under the heat of blood is usually 
considered suffisient.’’ 

But the pitchfork Senator is nota 
man of delicate: sensibilities. He 
rather delights in the saucy and un- 
becoming, and likes todo undigni- 
fied things in the Senate because 
most people think it a place for the 
utmost dignity. He wouldn’t be 
happy if he were not different from 
other people: he must even write 
with his left hand because other 
folks use the right one, 

That he was nt humiliated by 
the censure of his associates was 
ciearly shown by the flippant manner 
in which he spoke of it Saturday, 
reminding us of nothing so much as 
of some impudent pupil making fun 
of the light punishment inflicted by 
his teacher. 

While we find little more fo ad- 
mire in the vacillating MoLaurin 
than in the bully Tillman, we think 
that in this instance Tillman deserved 
the severer punishment. Slander- 
ing McLaurin while McLaurin was 
out of the hall, he was virtually the 
aggressor. 

And the resolution of reproof, as 
we have said, rests lightly upon him. 
We shouldn’t be surprised if he 
thinks of it very much as he said of 
the cengure of the press for his Min 
nev polis speech last year. He had 
been roasted, he admitted. ‘Bat 1 
like that; it advertises me,” was his 
comment. That statement gives a 
pretty clear idea of the character of 
the senior Senator from South Caro. 
lina, 

“It have been for some days,’’ said 
Tiliman, speaking of his punishment, 
‘in a state of inocuous desuetude.”’ 
We hope that he will remain in that 
condition indefinitely, after his pres 





ent term expires. 
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THE McKINLEY MEMORIAL EXERCISES 
AND THE VISIT OF PRINCE HENRY. 


We pause to let the reader whose 
time is very valuable, passon. For 
this article is nota weighty or im- 
portant one, but only some inconse- 
quential notes suggested by the sub- 
jects mentioned in the heading. We 
confess, too, that these notes are not 
so fresh as they should be, for we 
returned from Washington City just 
too late to get them into Jast week’s 
paper. This much said, we begin. 

We went to Washington City 
chiefly to attend the McKinley Memo- 
rial Exercises held in the hall of the 
House of Representatives Thursday, 
February 27th. Hon. Jobn Hay, 
Secretary of State, was the orator of 
the day, and it wasa notable audi- 
ence before whom he appeared. 

The House and the Senate being in 
joint session, nearly every member 
of the law-making branoh of the 
government was present President 
Roosevelt occupied the seat of honor 
almost directly in front of the 
speaker, and by the President’s side 
sat the nation’s guest, ‘‘His Royal 
Highness, Prince Henry of Prussis.’’ 
All the members of the Cabinet, ex- 
cept Secretaries Shaw and Wilson, 
attended, and the resplendent mili- 
tary trappings of Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles, Commander of the Army, 
added lustre to the assemblage. Op- 
posite the President, Prince Henry 
and the Cabinet members, sat the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, all except Judge Gray, 
recently stricken with paralysis, be- 
ing present. Back of them sat the 
official representatives of foreign 
nations, headed by Lord Pauncefote, 
of England. The inimitable Wu 
Ting-fang, of the Celestial Kingdom, 
discarded for the time his smile so 
‘child-like and bland,’’ and gave 
serious attention to Mr. Hay’s speech. 
Wu’s gown of purple silk was even 
more conspicuous than the crimson 
fey of the Turkish minister. Over 
in the executive gallery sat Mrs. 
Roosevelt and the President’s oldest 
daughter, Miss Alice, who two days 
before in New York City christened 
the German Emperor’s yacht—which 
ceremony Prince Henry, as the offi 
cial representative of the German 
Emperor, came over to see. 


* * * * * *. 


Secretary Hay’s address was a 
scholarly review of the life of the 
man to whose memory his hearers 
had assembled to do honor—a eulogy 
well prepared and broad and states- 
man-like in tone. It would fill two 
pages of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
and we oan give only a brief sum- 
mary of it. 

“The life of William McKinley 
was, from his birth till his death, 
typically American,’’ said Mr. Hay. 
Born of intelligent, God-fearing, wel!- 
to-do parents, he knew neither the 
enervating ease of luxury nor the 
privations of want. Entering the 
Union Army as private at seventeen, 
the end of the war found him with 
field rank, brevetted by President 
Lincoln for gallantry in battle. Ad- 
mitted to the bar at twenty-four, he 
settled down to practice in the little 
town of Canton. He married, and 
‘no truer, tenderer knight to his 
chosen lady ever lived among mortal 
men.’’ Asan orator, without trick 
or sham, he wonhis audiences by 
‘‘sheer anpeal to their reason and in- 
telligence.’’ His first election to 
Congress wasin 1876, ‘‘Thereafter for 
fourteen years this chamber was his 
home,’’ said Mr. Hay. ‘Nowhere 
else was he soin harmony with his 
environment as here. The air of 
debate was native to him; here he 
drank delight of battle with his 
peers.’’ Twice elected Govornor of 
Ohio, his fame grew. In two national 
conventions, the Republican nomina- 
tion seemed within his reach. But 
pledged to other men, he was true to 
them. His hour came in 1896, and 
he was chosen the Nation’s chief 
executive. Mr. Hay rapidly sketched 
his career as President. His two 
trips South and his efforts to allay 
all sectional bitterness did not fall 
on barren ground. ‘In the warm 
acd chivalrous hearts of the South- 
ern people will linger long the echo 
of his cordial and brotherly words.’’ 
The third tarm movement, started 
after the 1900 election, was promptly 
repudiated. He would give his seo 
ond term to falthful service of his 
people and retire. His Baffalospeech 
Wasa momorable one. ‘‘His years 
of apprenticeship had been served. 
He stood that day past master of the 
art of statesmanship. He had noti:- 
thing more to ask of the people. He 
owed them nothing but truth and 
fuithful service.’’ Nor was his death 
less admirable and exemplary than 
his life. ‘Having showed how a 


citizen should live, his last hours of 
heroic resignation taught us how a 
gentleman could die.”’ 

* * * * * * 

But if these memorial ceremonies 
were marked by appropriate quiet 
and solemnity, their ending found a 
crowd outside the Capitol in quite a 
different frame of mind—a gather- 
ing of all sorts and conditions of 
men bent on seeing Prince Henry 
of Prussia. 

Our readers know that we haven't 
very much patience with those 
Americans who worship the titles 
and trappings of royalty. On the 
other hand, we are not one of those 
who hold that a prince may not be 
just as good as other people. And 
it appears that, aside from his royal 
blood, Prince Henry isa map worthy 
of honor. 

He would be an object of interest 
if for no other reason than that he 
is the grandson of Queen Victoria, 
the brother of the strenuous Em- 
peror of Germany and the brother. 
in-law of the Czar of all the Russias. 
But Prince Henry also has ‘‘the pith 
o’ sense and pride o’ worth—higher 
ranks'than a’ that.’’ Heis a man of 
industry, courage and character. 
By the same course of hard work 
and meritorious service prescribed 
for common people, he served his 
apprenticeship and has risen to the 
pesition of admiral of the German 
Navy. As Poulteney Bigelow says, 
“Prince Henry is a sailor of the 
Dewey and Farragut mold—a man 
whose buttons have turned green by 
facing the salt spray swishing be- 
hind the conniag-tower ;’”? he would 
not accept promotion until he had 
earned it. And these notes froma 
sketch in the Youth's Companion in- 
dicate his character and courage: 

‘‘But it is not because he is master 
of his craft that the German people 
are fond and proudof him. They 
remember the times when—once 
during a storm, again in shark-in- 
fested waters—he jumped overboard 
to save the lives of seamen. They 
recall the touching message the dying 
Frederick sent him: ‘You have never 
given me a moment’s sorrow, and 
will be as good a husband as you 
have been a loving son.’ They rate 
at its fullest value, too, the fact that 
the bluff and candid sailor prince has 
kept himself wholly clear of court 
intrigue. And the home-loving 
nation can never forget that no 
scandal clings to Henry’s name, that 
he was a Clean-living youth, as he is 
a devoted husband and father.’’ 

* * * * * * 

Prince Henry is in this country, as 
we have said, as the official repre- 
sentative of Emperor William, of 
Germany. The visitis regarded as 
a shrewd diplomatic move on the 
part of that monarch, and has un- 
doubtedly materially strengthened 
the friendship of the German and 
the American governments. This 
England does not like, for she is not 
on the best of terms with Germany 
just now. But there was no reason 
for her making an exhibition of her 
jealousy, by baving one of her high 
Officials assert that Germany was in 
Sympathy with Spain during the 
Spanish-American War. And here 
England has fallen iuto the pit she 
digged for others, for the German 
Emperor has just published official 
documents which indicate that Eng- 
land, rather than Germany, was the 
leader of the movement for interven- 
tion, 

The Prince has been enthusias- 
tically received everywhere he has 
visited, and has made a very favor- 
able impression on the American 
people. He will soon return to the 
Fatherland. 


, 





THE MOTH CATCHER. 





Nearly every year sees some new 
scheme to fleece the farmers. Our 
exposure of the “limbless cotton’’ 
fake, for instance, brought that 
fraud to an untimely death. The 
‘fertilizer process farm rights’’ are 
still being sold, but the plan is evi- 
dently on its last legs. In the ‘‘*moth 
oatcher’’ that is now being so ex- 
tensively advertised, these *‘limbless 
cotton’”’ and ‘‘fertilizar process”’ 
schemes have xu fitting companion. 
The moth cutcher manufacturers 
have not found many customers in 
North Carolina yet, but it is hot too 
soon to warm our people against the 
invention. Its originator has been 
trying for some time to get his ad- 
vertisement ‘in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, and we have received a let- 
ter from one North Carolina farmer 
who has been deluded into buying. 
The article from the Country Gentle- 
man on page 8 indicates that the in 
ventor has established a new base of 
operations. A word to the wise is 





sufficient. 





We cannot print original poetry. 

We cannot print formal obituary 
notices or resolutions of respect. 

We cannot print articles of a par- 
tisan or denominational nature. 

The editor has found it necessary 
to write 80 many personal letters set- 
ting forth the foregoing facts, that 
we have decided to state them pub- 
licly. Nothing pleases us more than 
the steadily increasing number of 
excellent letters we are receiving 
from our North Carolina readers, 
and we should like to see the number 
of these correspondents double. And 
the choice of subjects is very wide, 
and the number barred is very lim- 
ited. 

But while we regret very much to 
put into the waste basketany tribute 
of respect toa departed friend, we 
must remember that theobituary will 
be read by only a few dozen of the 
thousands of our readers; whatever 
our feelings, we must substitute 
matter of more general interest. 

Nor has it been long since the 
writer imagined that he could write 
poetry. And we even found an 
editor who printed some of our 
rhythmical effusions. But now we 
are very sorry that he didso. We 
shall not be so unkind to any one 
afflicted as we were. 

Thoughtful, temperate articles on 
political and religious subjects are 
always welcome; we wish that 
more such letters were sent us. But 
articles attacking or defending any 
denomination should be sent to 
church organs, and articles attack- 
ing or defending any political party 
should be printed in party organs; 
we have no room for them. : 


The Thinkers. 


THREE SIGNIFICANT MEETINGS. 











Perhaps many of our readers have 
not thought of the significance of 
three meetings which have recently 
been held in the capital of the State. 
These gatherings were so near to- 
gether as to be almost simultaneous, 
which adds to their significance. The 
meetings {referred to are the ‘‘Good 
Roads Congress,’’ the ‘‘Educational 
Conference,’’ and the ‘‘Anti-Saloon 
League”’ organization. Think fora 
moment of the objects of each of 
these gatherings and then combine 
the results of what they may be able 
to accomplish for the State if each 
succeeds but in a degree in the work 
undertaken ; the moderate education 
of all the people means the infinite 
uplifting of the Commonwealth ; the 
banishment of the saloon means the 
removal of the cause of nine-tenthe 
of the crime and trouble that afflict 
our people; the construction of good 
highways throughout the State 
would add immeasurably to the 
pleasure, comfort and profit of the 
great mass of our citizens. It will 
be noticed, too, thatit was fitting 
that these three gatherings should 
be so nearly simultaneous for the 
success of each is linked more or less 
with the triumph of the others. One 
gathering issued a declaration against 
ignorance, one against bad roads, 
and the other against the saloons, 
and it is noteworthy that the cream 
of the State’s citizenship is enlisted 
under one or all of these banners. 
Can they, therefore, succeed? Do 
these meetings not mean more than 
many political conven ticns?--Monroe 
Journal. 

nn is 


THE ALTAR OF PARSIMONY. 


Dr. Macnamara, of England, pays 
the English people “sacrifice upon 
the altar of parsimony much of the 
nation’s most sorely-needed resource 
—the brain power of the people ’”’ 
The phrase is a good one, and well 
worth repeating in the States in 
which this journal circulates. We 
talk about the undeveloped power in 
our waterfalls, but thisis insignifi- 
cant when compared with its unde- 
veloped brain power. 

In the States south of the Ohio 
and the Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi there are about 3,000,000 
families with an average of six mem- 
bera each. If the father and mother 
and older children in all these fami- 
lies had a good high-school education 
with such scientific and industrial 
training as modern ideas demand, 
the average production of each 
family would probably be not less 
than $200 a year more than it is now. 
(This is a very low estimate. Re- 
sults in other States and countries 
indicate that if would be twice ag 
much.) Probably half this would 
be consumed in better living—food, 
clothing, houses, furniture, books, 
musical instruments, etc. The net 
addition to the wealth of these States 





would thus be $300,000,000 a year 


MATTER WE DO NOT PRINT. = 


more than it is at present, 
000,000 a year added to th 
school fund of these Sta 
provide schools for such a 
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of general education, leaving . Pn 
gain of $250,000,000. This mach a 


least do we “sacrifice on the a) 


” tar 
parsimony,’’ to say nothing of Hn 
nobler living and higher intelleotaay 


and spiritual life. Would it not be 
doing the country a Service if teach 
ers would help “statesmen” rs 
this problem ?—Atlantic Eduocatio ‘ 
Journal. nal 
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PRESIDENT PALMA’S PROGRAMM EFO 
CUBA. — 


No man understands better than 
Palma the exact position of Onba 
and the things requisite for Cuba's 
well-being. He appreciates ut its 
full worth the fact that it Was the 
armed intervention of the Uniteg 
States which brought the struggle 
for freedom tc a successful terming. 
tion, and he also understands and 
values highly the aims and resultg 
of the brief period of American 00. 
cupation and provisional gOvern. 
ment. He has lived so long in the 
United States that he understands 
the American spirit, and estimates 
rightly the value to Cuba of the Clore 
relations that are to be maintaineg 
in the future with this country. He 
seems to be absolutely free from that 
spirit of jealousy toward the Uniteg 
States which some less thoughtf 
and less well-informed Cubans have 
frequently expressed of late. On the 
other hand, General Palma was not 
the candidate of the United States 
Government, as some people have 
asserted. Our Government had no 
part in his selection as a candidate, 
and did nothing to bring about his 
election ; nor has General Palma at 
any time said or done anything to 
diminish the perfect independence 
and dignity with which he entors 
upon the presidency of the Cuban 
Republic. 

He is above all, however, a practi. 
cal man, who detests sham, pretense, 
and empty form. He expects to be 
a hard-working president, and will 
have as little as posrible of fuss and 
feathers. Since under the Platt 
Amendment the United States guar. 
antees the position of Cuba, General 
Palma remarks that the new repnub- 
lic will have no occasion for an army 
or anavy, and therefore no need of 
a secretary of war or a secretary of 
the navy in the cabinet. Nor does 
he see the necessity of estblishing 
an elaborate diplomatio service ; and 
at first he would have simply an eff- 
cient representative in the United 
States, with consular agents at such 
points as trade conditions might ab 
solutely require. He believes that 
the Cubans are naturally an or- 
derly and peace-loving people, and 
that they will settle down to a con 
tented and stable existence if good 
economic conditions exist. His first 
great object, therefore, will be to se- 
cure favorable trade relations with 
the United States. With our market 
open to Cuban farm products in re 
turn for reciprocal concessions, Gen- 
eral Palma believes that all will go 
well.—From ‘‘A New Republic and 
Its President,’’ in the AmericaD 
Monthly Review of Reviews for 
February. 





A FAR-REACHING LIGHTHOUSE. 


A blinding beam of electric light, 
thirteen inches wide, is a new ward- 
ing to ships off the dangerous shoals 
of Cape Hatteras. Diamond Shoal 
Lightship, No. 71, has been fi:ted 
with a three thousand-candle-power 
search light, the first of its kind ever 
placed at sea asa mariner’s beacon, 
and it is expected to be visible forty 
miles, twenty two milesfarther that 
the regular beacon lights of the light- 
ships can be seen. The chief element 
in the effectiveness of the new light 
is found in the fact that, the light 
ship never being at rest, the beam of 
light will sway in a varying angle 
and always be distinguishable. !f 
expectations are not disappointed, 
Sandy Hook, Fire Island, and N an 
tucket Shoals will be equipped with 
similar electrical apparatus —Marcb 
‘‘Success.”’ 
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SUBSTANCE, NOT SHOW. 


When the Oatlook used a pirasé 
to describe the poor appearance and 
the splendid equipment of the J ol! \n8 
Hopkins University buildings. °°! b°y 
have millions for genuine research, 
but not one cent for show,’’ we WOR" 
der if it did hit upon the character!* 
tic of the section of country wo 
northern limit isin theneighborhood 
of Baltimore. The motto of North 
Carolina is, Esse Quam Vidert, 
which being freely interpr eted 
means, ‘Not a cent for show. — 





Presbyterian Standard. 
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~~ state News. 


TUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





aned From our Corres- 
jy of ae «a msehangos in all 
24 Parts of the State. 
+ Airy News: The furniture 
tories are shipping large quanti- 
{ac of goods, considering the fact 
Hen this is the dull season of the 


yest. 
wh 


Moun 


ile the sales of fertilizer tax 
tage bY the Agricultural Department 
ghis spring are large, they are not so 
large 88 they were last spring.—Col. 
olds. 

Both the Shelby Aurora and Kin- 
ston Free Press came to us enlarged 
and other wise improved. We wish 
gach of these excellent and enter- 
prising papers continued success. 

Col. Olds :‘State Auditor Dixon was 
stricken with astonishment to-day, 
py the return of a pension warrant,a 
letter accompanying it saying the 
pensione! did not need the money. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
are now over 90 applications 


There : 
for the admission of meritorious 
pages to the State Hospital here, not 
gue of whom can be admitted, as the 


institution is more than crowded. 

The Carolina Fruit and Truck 
Growers Journal, estimates the in- 
crease in strawberry acreage in 
North Carolina fully 20° per cent. 
The yield this year bids fair to be 
pnusually heavy and the fruit of 
superior quality. 

Chatham Record: The ‘bird law”’ 
takes effect in this county next 
Saturday, when it will be unlawful 
(until next November) for any per- 
gon “to hunt with dog or gun, or 
kill, shoot, trap or net any partrid 
ger, quails or wild tarkeys.”’ 

Asheville dispatch, 6th: Railway 
communication with points west of 
Asheville was resumed today after 
a week's interruption on account of 
floods. The first through train in 
seven days arrived here late this 
afternoon. Trains arenow running 
in all directions. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
Arrangements are made for opening 
three leaf tobacco warehouses here. 
The increase in the tobacco acreage 
in this section is to be very great, 
particularly in the southern and 
eastern parts of this county, where 
the soil is light and sandy. 

The Senate has passed bills appro- 
priating $100,000 for the erection of 
apublic building at Durham N. C.; 
appropriating $30,000 for the estab. 
lishing of a light station on Bluff 
Shoal, Pamlico Sound, N. C.; to 
authorize the establishment of a 
life-saving station at or near Bogue 
Inlet, N. C. 

Elizabeth City dispatch: An epi 
demic of some deadly disease is rag- 
ing among the horses. It is a disease 
that, cannot be observed in its ap- 
proach, but acts swiftly and surely. 
The epidemic first was heard of in 
Hyde county and in a remarkably 
short space of time it has made its 
way here, 

Washington Cor. Post: Congress- 
man W. W. Kitchin has only four 
applications for appointment as 
naval cadet at Annapolis. He is 
surprised at the small number of ap- 
Plications. The appointment will be 
by competitive examination, which 
will be held at either Greensboro or 
Durham the middle of March. 


Col. Olds: There is general expres- 
sion of marked approval at the ap 
pointment of Prof. James Y. Joyner 
a8 State Superinterdent of Public 
Instruction. He is recognized as an 
able educator, a devoted friend of 
Public education and as a man of 
affairs. Such are the popular ex- 
Pressions one hears regarding him. 


The government census shows 
400,782 white children in North Caro- 
lina of school age and the Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction reports 
only 263,565 white children who are 
now attending school, then talk about 
compulsory education not being 
necessary ! It is the only remedy for 
illiteracy in North Carolina, argues 
the Charlotte News. 


Winston Sentinel: “Dr."’ Dillard, 
the ““millionaire’’ negro, well known 
to some of our people, is again in 
trouble. The Reidsville correepon- 
dent of the Charlotte Observer says 
he has been arrested in Washington, 
charged with trying toobtain money 
Under false pretenses, and was sent 
ra the Joliet penitentiary. He at- 
“mpted to secure $104 from a lady, 
‘presenting that the money would 
$e sed to secure transportation for 
h 4nd himself to California, where, 

® said, her brother had died and left 

era large amount of property. 





The Rowan Board of Education 
has obtained judgment in the Snu- 
perior Court against the city of Salis- 
bury for $3,950, with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. until paid. This 
is for the fines and forfeitures in the 
mayor’s court, which under a decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court must now 
be turned into the common school 
fund. 


Elizabeth City Economist: The 
fatal disease that has been going the 
rounds among the horses is getting 
to be very severe in this city. 
Messrs. Kramer Bros. have lost five 
in the past few days; also, A. B. 
Seeley & Son have lost three. Sev- 
eral more of our citizens have lost 
horses by this disease during the 
past week. 

The Clarkton Express learns that 
the school at White Oak “has an at- 
tendance of over 100, is more pros- 
perous than ever, and is now being 
added a splendid library of over 300 
volumes.”’ That is the best piece of 
news published in these columns this 
year. It ought to stimulate the peo- 
ple of every school district to go and 
do likewise.—Exchange. 


Mr. D. F. St. Clair, at one time 
editor of the Charlotte Chronicle, 
but now of the New York Herald’s 
staff, has recently been offered a desk 
on the Londog Review of Reviews, a 
publication known the world over. 
Mr. St. Clair has recently returned 
from an extend trip on the continent. 
While in London, this flattering offer 
was presented to him. The News 
learns that Mr. St. Clair will, in all 
probability accopt.—Charlotte News: 

Col. Olds: State Auditor Dixon 
says the State pension board is 
greatly annoyed by the receipt of 
letters from various applicants for 
pensions, saying they are entitled to 
pensions ‘‘because they are good 
Democrats.’’ He says he wishes it 
to be distinctly understood that 
there is no politics in the pension 
law, and a meritorious applicant, no 
matter whether Republican, Popu- 
list or Democrat, stands an equal 
chance. 

Charlotte Observer: North Caro- 
linians are certainly getting more 
high-toned. It used to be thatin 
summer time we ‘‘cuta watermillon’”’ 
and in winter hada ‘‘candy stew.” 
Now insummer we are invited toa 
‘‘watermelon slicing’’ andin winter 
to a ‘“‘ocandy stretching.’’ We are 
certainly coming along, but such 
innovations as these, taken along 
with the ‘‘Maymys’’ and ‘‘Daysyes’’ 
of the present day, tempt some of us 
to move out of the State or take to 
the woods. 


Compulsory education as to the 
public schools exists in allthe North 
ern States save six, while it does not 
exist in any of the Southern States. 
There is food for thought here as to 
how far this fact is responsible for 
the great proportion of illiteracy in 
many of the Southern States.— 
Argus. Itis growing powerfully in 
North Carolina. It begins to be rec- 
ognized that it is necessary. We 
must come to it now or disfranchise- 
ment of some white men in 1908.— 
Biblical Recorder. 


Greensboro special to News and 
Observer: The Board of Education 
has issued an order to the effect that 
every public school in Guilford coun- 
ty shall be kept open for at least 
four months this year. In the dis. 
tricts where the funds may not be 
available, the Board of Education 
agrees to become responsible. For 
several years past there has been 4 
gradual lengthening of the publio 
school term in this county and it is 
proposed to make the schools as efli- 
cient as possible. 


News and Observer: Is the World 
Almanac correct in its list of North 
Carolina millionaires? It put down 
W. Duke, B. N. Duke, J. B. Duke 
Geo. W. Watts and J. 8. Carr at 
Darham, whereas J. B. and B N. 
Duke live in New York. It has only 
P. H. Hanes at Winston. Isn’t R. 
J. Reynolds a millionaire? Asheville 
is credited with R. 8. Howland, 
owner of the Citizen, and Frank 
Coke owner of the Battery Park. 
Where is farmer Geo Vanderbilt? 
The other millionaire put down is 
Lawrence 8. Holt. Are there others 
in the State? 

Monroe Enquirer: The complaint 
was made a year or two ago that the 
blue birds were all gone from this 
section, but the blue bird is coming 
back again. Mr. Ernest Tomberlin, 
of East Monroe township, says that 
he caught twelve blue birds in a 
hole in a hollow apple tree during 
the recent snow. ——It is wonderful 
how the festive rabbit increases, mul- 
tiplies and replenishes the earth with 
its kind. During the past two weeks 





thousands of rabbits have been 
killed in this county, and yet there 
is apparently not one missing. The 
greatest number of rabbits we have 
heard of being caught on one planta- 
tion this winter was on Mr. J. E. 
Chaney’s farm, in East Monroe town- 
ship, the number canght at last re- 
port being two hundred. 

Biblical Recorder: Postmaster 
Mullen, of Charlotte, has received a 
severe lesson from the President. 
He went to Washington to secure 
reappointment, and upon being as- 
sured that he would be reappointed, 
proceeded to ‘‘celebrate’’ in rather 
unbecoming style. This was brought 
to the Prosident’s ears, and Mr. 
Mullen will not be reappointed. One 
factor in his defeat was a letter from 
Editor McKelway to the President 
protesting against reappointing him. 
The lesson was well deserved, and 
the President is to be praised for ad- 
ministering it. 

Winston Tobacco Journal: Onur 
attention has been called to an asser- 
tion by a contemporary that the 
tobacco interests of Winston were 
dead, killed by the trust. Winston’s 
production of manufactured tobacco 
is greater than that of any other 
place in the South, and is surpassed 
by only two cther points in the Uni- 
ted States. All of our manufactur- 
ers are doing well. The leaf market 
sales are not as large as they have 
been, but that is because of a chort 
crop and all other markets in North 
Carolina and Virginia are behind for 
the same reason. 


Mount Airy News: The furniture 
factories in Mount Airy are doing an 
immense business and making oar 
load shipments to all parts of the 
South and West. The outlook is en 
couraging for this branch of indus- 
try for many years to come.——Hun- 
dreds of farmers in Surry and 
adjoining counties are in precisely 
the same condition of thousands in 
the cotton growing counties of the 
State. They have neither feed nor 
supplies upon whish to make crops 
this year. Itis notso badin Surry 
as elsewhere, but we bave quite a 
number of farmers in needy circum- 
stances. 


The trial of James Wilcox, the 
lover and suspected murderer of 
Ella Maud Cropsey, will come off 
next week, according to a signed 
statement this afternoon by Solici- 
tor George W. Ward of Elizabeth 
City, who will be the prosecuting 
lawyer. Mr. Ward says in part: 
‘‘The grand jury will meet Monday, 
the 10th instant. They will act on 
the Wilcox case Tuesday. If an in- 
dictment is returned he will be ar. 
raigned. A special venire will prob- 
ably be ordered and he will probably 
be put upon trial Thursday or Fri- 
day. The name of the presiding 
judge is Hon. George A. Jones, from 
the sixteenth judicial district.’’— 
Raleigh Post. 

Col. Olds: The report of the State 
Labor Commissioner, completed, 
shows the number of textile mills by 
counties. Gaston is far in the lead, 
with 26 cotton mills, 202,776 spindles, 
and 4,642 looms; Mecklenburg sec- 
ond, with 17 cotton mills,one knitting 
mill, 125,242 spindles and 2,026 looms ; 
Rockingham third, with 7 cotton 
and one woolen mill, 102,682 spindles 
and 2,135 looms; Rutherford fourth, 
with 4 cotton mills, 102,240 spindles 
and 2,476 looms; Alamance fifth, 
with 17 cotton, one woolen and two 
knitting mills, 95,598 spindles and 
4,811 looms ; Cabarrus sixth, with 9 
cotton mills, 93,588 spindles and 
3,274 looms; Durham seventh, with 
6 cotton and one woolen mill, 83,924 
spindles »nd 2,258 looms. Ali other 
counties have under 75,000 spindles. 

The Richmond Dispatch has an in- 
teresting story of the presentation, 
last Saturday afternoon, inthe North 
Carolina room of the Confederate 
Museum at Richmond of portraits of 
four distinguished North Carolin- 
ians: Hon. Z. B. Vance, Major Gen- 
eral W. D. Pender, Colonel Chas. F. 
Fisher and Capt. Frank Sheppard. 
These portraits were the gifts of the 
North Carolina Daughters of the 
Confederacy, through Mrs. D. 8 
Parker, of Henderson; W. D Pen- 
der, of Norfolk; Children’s Chapter 
of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, and the widow of Captain 
Sheppard. The ceremonies were 
opened with prayer by Dr. Strange. 
Dr. J. Allison Hodges then made the 
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General News. 


JEFFERSON TERRITORY. 





Three New States May Enter the Sisterhood. 
WaSsHINGTON, March 7.—Ata meet- 
ing of the House Committee on 
Territories, held to-day, favorable 
action was taken on the Moon Bill, 
giving a territorial form of govern- 
ment to Indian Territory, changing 
its name to the Territory of Jeffer- 
son, and providing for a governor 
and territorial legislature. 

The action of this committee in de- 
ciding to report a measure to make 
Oklahoma, Arizona and New Mexico 
States will doubtless be brought be- 
fore the House in the form of an 
omnibus bill. 





DEATH OF CHARLES BROADWAY ROUSS. 


Famous Merchant Dies in New York of 
Heart Disease. 

New York, March 4.—Charles 
Broadway Rouss died here yester- 
day. Mr. Rouss had suffered from 
heart disease and dropsy. 

Mr. Rouss was born at Woodsboro, 
Md., in 1836. He first engaged in 
business in Winchester, Va., served 
in the Confederate army and then 
came to New York in 1865. He had 
been in business here continually 
from that time. He erected at his 
Own expense a monument to dead 
Confederate soldiers in Mount Hope 
Cemetery, this city, founded a physi- 
cal laboratory st the University of 
Virginia, and gave $100,000 for a 
Confederate monument to b3 located 
at Richmond, Va. Some years ago 
Mr. Rouss became blind. He offered 
$1,000,000 to anyone who could re- 
store his sight, but the reward was 
never successfully claimed. 
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POUPULISTS TIRED OF FUSION. 





Middle-of-the. Road Populists to Reconstruct 
Their Platform and Work Independent of 
Bemocrats— Convention to be Held in Mem- 
phis. 

Mempuis, TENN., March 3 —Jos. 
Parker, Chairman of the National 
Committee of the Middle of-the- 
Road Poulists, is in the city in con 
ference with citizens in regard to 
having the National Populist Con- 
vention transferred from Louisville 
to Memphis. It is announced that 
he will recommend the transfer and 
that a later date than April 2nd will 
be selected. Mr. Parker said to-day : 

‘‘There will be no more fusion be- 
tween the Democratic and Populist 
parties.Each must work independent 
ly of the other. The Democratic party 
is getting farther and farther away 
from its last two platforms and is 
abandoning all the principles cher- 
ished by the Populists. Allof our 
people realize that we can gain noth. 
ing by hanging to them and we mean 
to go back to our first ideas as rap- 
idly as possible. 

“Tt is probable that a new platform 
will be made at the coming conven- 
tion. It will not differ materially 
from the present platform, but it 
will be one that will be distinotly 
understood by all factions and one 
upon which every man oan stand.”’ 
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ORGANIZED TO PROMOTE EDUCATION IN 
THE sOuUTH. 





Beginning of an Important Movement to As- 
sist the South in Pushing Forward in Edu- 
cational Matters. 

New York, March 7.—Announce- 
ment was made to-day that there had 
been organized in this city an asso- 
ciation to promote Southern educa- 
tion, to be known as the General 
Education Board, and that more 
than a million dollars had been 
placed at the disposal of the Board 
of Trustees. The underlying princi 
ple of the association is stated to be 
the recognition of the fact that the 
people of the Southern States are 
earnestly engaged in the promotion 
of public education, and that in this 
effort they should receive generous 
aid; and to this end, and in pursu-. 
ance of this and kindred objects, the 
association will seek gifts, large and 
small, from those in sympathy with 
its plans. 

The Board of Trustees is as fol- 
lows: W. H. Baldwin, Jr., president 
of the Long Island Raiirozd Com. 
pany; Dr. J. L. M. Curry, executive 
officer of the Peabody and Slat r 
fands, former minister to Spain, and 
ex-member of Congress; F. T. Gath, 
formerly secretary of the National 
Education Society; Dr. Daniel C. 
Gilman, formerly president Johns 





presentation speech, and the por- | 
traits were received, on behalf of | 
the lady managers of the North | 
Carolina room by Major A.S. Lanier | 
The Dispatch says his address was | 
‘‘scholarly and graceful to a degree”’ | 


Hopkins University, now president 
Carnegie Institute, Washington ; 
Morris K. Jesup, trustee and treas 
urer of the Slater Board; Robert C. 
Ogden, president of the Board of 
Trustees of Hampton Inatitute, and 


and that the programme was ‘“‘ar | president of the Southern Education 





ranged and carried out to perfec- | 
tion.’’—Charlotte Observer. 


Board; Walter H. Page, George 
Foster Peabody and Albert Shaw. 


GOOD ROADS IN VIRGINIA. 
Object Lesson Boad to Be Built and a Con- 
vention to Follow. 

WASHINGTON, March 8. —There is 
to be a big time at and near Char- 
lottesville next month. The people 
down there have formed the Jeffer- 
son Memorial Road Association, and 
March 24th they will begin construct. 
ing what they call ‘‘an object lesson 
road.’’ The road is to be finished 
April 4, and on that day and the 
two preceding days there will be 
speeches and appropriate exercises. 
The Inter State Good Roads Associa 
tion will begin its session in Char- 
lottesville April 2. Invitations to 
attend have been extended to Presi. 
dent Roosevelt, the members of the 
President's cabinet, Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, Govern- 
ors of all the States and Territories 
and a host of other public men. The 
Agricultural Department has en- 
dorsed the ‘‘object lesson road’’ and 
Secretary Wilson will address the 
convention. Gen. Fitz Lee and Gov. 
ernor Montague of Virginia will at- 


tend. 
RUSSIA EXTERMINATING NEWSPAPERS 
IN OPPRESSED FINLAND. 

General Bobrikoff, the Governor 
of Finland, appears determined to 
deprive that country of its native 
press. A few weeks ago several 
Finnish newspapers were suppressed 
totally or temporarily. The Governor 
has again started on this crusade and 
has suppressed one of the most im- 
portant journals in Finland alto- 
gether and another for three months. 
The intensity of the present cam- 
paign is shown by the fact that in 
the years between 1867 and 1899 only 
one newspaper was suppressed by 
the government in Finland and no 
journal was compelled to suspend. 





THE DEMOCRATIC PHILIPPINE PRO. 
GRAM. 


Interest in the Philippine problem 
has been reviewed by the speech of 
President Schurman in Boston, in 
which he comes out for Philippine 
independence; by the report that 
General Bell has adopted reconcen- 
tration methods in Batangas prov- 
ince ; and by the formation of a defi. 
nite Philippine program by the Dem- 
ocratic members of the Senate. Dr. 
Schurman, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was president of the first Phil- 
ippine commission, said that ‘Presi- 
dent Roosevelt really means that 
the Filipinos shall have such inde- 
pendencs as the American people 
have,’’ and he said that he saw ‘‘no 
other course but grown liberty, oul- 
minating in independence.’’ The 
program of the Democratic Senators 
isin the form of an amendment to 
the Philippine revenue bill. They 
move to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause, and substitute the 
following: 

(1) That the United States relin. 
quish all claims to sovereignty over 
the Philippines, ‘subject to the pro 
visions hereinafter set forth.’ 

‘-(2) That from and after the pas. 
sage of this act the Philippine Is. 
lands shall be foreign territory, and 
all goods entering the United States 
therefrom shall be subject to the 
same duties, customs and imposts 
as are now or may be hereafter pre- 
scribed by law for goods entered from 
other foreign countries; provided, 
that during the temporary occupa- 
tion of the islands all trade between 
them and the United States shall be 
free. 

(3) That the United States shall 
continue to occupy thp archipelago 
until the Filipinos have formed for 
themselves a stable government, 
and until sufficient guarantees have 
been obtained for the performance 
of our treaty obligations with Spain, 
and for the safety of those inhabi- 
itants who have adhered to the 
United States. 

‘“(4) That as soon as these results 
have been accomplished, it is de- 
clared to be the purpose of the United 
States to withdraw from the Philip- 
pines, and leave the government, 
control, and sovereignty thereof to 
the inhabitants, retaining only such 
military, naval, and coaling-stations 
as may be designated by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ’’— 
Literary Digest 


The manuscript diary and corres- 
pondence of President James K. 
Polk, which have never been printed 
in book form, have been bought for 
$3,500 by the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety. The diary is in forty manu- 
script volames and with the corres- 
pondence covers twenty years of 
American history, some of which 
embraced the important period of 
the annexation of Texas and the con 
quest from Mexico of California and 





the Southwest.—Nashville Advocate. 





‘| SLAVERY IN THE PHILIPPINES AS TOLD 


BY GOVERNOR TAFT. 


WasHINGTON, March 4.—The ex- 
tent of slavery in the Philippines 
was discussed by Governor T'aft be- 
fore the House Insular Committee 
to day in response to questions by 
members. He said slavery was con- 
fined to the southern Moro islands. 
The investigation made by governor 
Taft and his associates had brought 
out that the slaves included men, 
women and children, who were slaves 
for debt. According to statements 
made by Governor Taft the slaves 
could buy their liberty, but until 
this was done the condition ran from 
generation to generation. The slaves 
were members of the family and the 
relation was comparatively mild 
if it was possible to consider any 
form of slavery mild. Governor taft 
said Dato Mand had already abol- 
ished slavery by degree. 

“It indicates,’’ said Governor Taft, 
‘how willing they are to consider 
the desires and the possibilities of 
adicating the system.’’ 

He had never recognized slavery 
in any way, he said, and the mili- 
tary had always released slaves. 
But the slaves did not understand 
the advantage of liberty, and Gov 
ernor Taft said that if we attempted 
to abolish slavery by force we would 
probably find the slaves turning 
their guns against us. The influence 
of the United States was, however, 
growing stronger and stronger for 
the eradication of slavery. 

Governor Taft said that he and his 
associates had sought to learn the 
number of slaves with the idea that 
we might buy them, and avert the 
exercise of force, but when the na 
tives learned of it they all repre- 
sented themselves as elaves. The 
Governor estimated about one- 
fourth of this southern population 
as slaves, or from 250,000 to 300,000 
aS population of 1,000,000 to 1,500,- 


When asked how many sultans 
there were Governor Taft answered 
that sultans and datos were as no- 
merous as barons in Germany or 
justices of the peace in the United 
States. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Pat- 
terson Governor Taft stated that the 
slaves were punished by their mas- 
ters and whipping was not unknown 
to them, although there was little se- 


sale, but he did not know of any sep- 
arating of mothers from their chil- 
dren. 


——____) 6-2 


OLEOMARGARINE BILL COMES NEXT. 


WASHINGTON, March 6.—It is the 
opinion of well posted’ Republicans 
that the ship subsidy bill will be 
passed by a good sized majority and 
be brought to vote on the 17th inst. 
under the agreement of the Senate 
made to day. There has been a great 
struggle among the friends of va- 
rious other measures for the right 
of way after the ship subsidy bill is 
disposed of, and the advocates of the 
oleomargarine bill, recently passed 
by the House of Representatives, 
have won. That measure will be 
made the order of business as soon 
as the vote on the ship subsidy bil) 
is taken. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The Facts Boiled Down and Presented ia 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Beaders. 

Prominent among the list of possi- 
bilities to fill the vacancy to be caused 
by Ssoretary Long’s retirement from 
the cabinet is the name of Wm. 
Henry Moody, a Republican Repre-. 
sentative from the sixth district of 
Massachusetts. 


The President will go to Charles- 
ton to attend the exposition, Tillman 
or no Tillmar—probably about 
March 26th. This assurance he gave 
to a committee of citizons from 
South Carolina last week when they 
called upon him at the White House 
to urge him not to abandon his idea 
of visiting the Exposition. 


Representatives who have given 
some consideration. to the subject of 
the Senate bill providing for the ore- 
ation of a department of commerce 
and industries are of the opinion 
that the bill will not become a law 
this session. If itdoes it is thought 
likely that W. J. Calhoun, of Ili. 
nois, will be given the office. 


The most incisive and most keenly 
analytical sketches of public men 
which have been prepared during 
the past two years have been those 
of William Allen White. The humor. 
ous little episode between Mr. White 
and Mr. Thomas C. Platt ia still fresh 
in the publio memory. Mr. White's 
sketch for March appears in The 
Cosmopolitan and is on the ate Presi- 
dent Harrison. It will be read with 
wide interest by both the opponents 





and the friends of that statesman. 
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The Home Circle. 











OLD IRONSIDES.* 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That ensign in the sky; 


Beneath it rung the 
And burst the can 


battle shouf, 
non’s roar ; 


The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanq ished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor's tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ; 


The harpies of thes 


hore shall pluck 


The eagle of the sea! 


O, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 


Her thunders shook 


the mighty deep, 


And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 


And give her to the 
The lightning and 


god of storms,— 
the gale! 


—Oliver Wendelt Holmes. 


CONTENTMENT.* 





“Man wants but little here below.” 


Little I ask; my wants are few; 
I only wish a hut of stone 
(A wry plain brown stone will do), 
Tnat I may call my own; 
ao close at band is such a one, 
yonder street that fronts the 
sun. 


Plain food is quite enough for me ; 
Three courses are as good as 
ten ;— 
If Nature can subsist on three, 
‘Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 
I always thought ocold victuals 
nice ;— 
My choice would be vanilla-ice. 


I care not much for gold or land ;— 
Give me a mortgage here and 
there,— 
Some good bank stock,—some note of 
hand, 
Or trifling railroad share,— 
I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


Honors are silly toys, I know, 
And titles are but empty names; 
I would, perhaps, be P.enipo,— 
But only near St. James; 
I’m very sure [ shou'd not care 
@e fill our Gubernator’s chair. 


‘Jewels are baubles; ‘tis a ain 
To osre for such unfruitful 
things ;— 
One good-sized diamond in a pin,— 
Some, not so large, in rings,— 
A ruby, and a pearl, or 80, 
Will do for me ;—I laugh at show. 


My dame should dress in cheap at- 
tire 

(Good heavy silks are never 

dear) ;— 
I own perhaps I might desire 

Some shawls of true Cash- 
mere,— 

‘Some muarrowy crapes of China silk, 

‘Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk 


I would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks mustgtop and 
stare ; 
An easy gait—two, forty five— 
Soits me; I do not care ;— 
Perhaps, for just a single spurt, 
Some seconds less wouid do no hurt. 


Of pictures, I should like to own 
Titans and Raphaels three or 


four,— 
I love so much their style and tone,— 
One Turner, and no more, 
(A — — foreground golden 
irt,— 
The sunshine painted with a squirt.) 


Of books but few,— some fifty score 
For daily use and bound for wear; 
The rest upon an upper floor ;— 
Some little luxury there 
Of red morocco's gilded gream, 
And vellum rich as country cream. 


Busts, cameos, gems,—such things 
as these, 
Which others often show for pride, 
I value for their power to please, 
And selfish churls deride ;— 
One Stradivarius, I confess, 
Two Meerschaums, I would fain 
possess. 


Wealth’s wasteful tricks I would not 
learn 


Nase ape the glittering upstart 


ool ;— 
Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 
But all must be of buhl? 
Give grasping pomp its double 
share,— 
I ask but one recumbent chair. 


Thus humble let me live and die, 
Nur long for Midas’ golden touch ; 
If Henxven more generous gifts deny, 
1 ehall not miss them much,— 
Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple eae and and mind con- 
tent 











THE MAN WHO DIDN'T 


SY 8. €. JENNINGS, in 


Staten isa pretty bright fellow ; as 
he puts it, “he knows a thing or 
two; but there was a time, so his 
friends are telling, when he didn’t 
even know his name. This state of 
ignorance was brought about through 
his accepting an invitation to Mrs 
Pelton-Smith’s afternoon tea. He 
was invited to meet Mrs and Miss 
Chester, of New Orlesns, in whose 
honor the tea was given. When 
“Staten saw the names on the invita- 


* tion he at once remembered that he 


had met them at the Springs the 
summer before. Miss Chester was a 
very pretty girl, and he was congrat- 
ulating himeelf that he had suc 
ceeded in making something of an 
impression. He was, therefore, glad 
of this oppcrtunity of renewing the 
acquaintance, and he hoped, too, to 
be able to deepen the impression 
which he fancied he had already 
made. 

Acoordingly, on the day of the tea, 
Staten was one of the crowd that 
presented itself at Mrs. Pelton 
Smith's. He paid his respects to his 
hoste:s and was intriduced to Mrs. 
Chester and then to Miss Chester. 
Miss Chester smiled and bowed very 
graciously; but Staten could see 
that she had no recollection of ever 
having met him before. This hurt 
his vanity, so he determined that he 
would not let Miss Chester think that 
he remembered her. 

—O-— 

‘This is your first visit here, is it 
not?’’ he asked, by way of opening 
the conversation. 

‘*Yes,’’ Miss Chester replied; ‘I 
am an entire stranger here. I was 
telling mamma to-day that it seemed 
go queer to be visiting a place where 
one doesnt’t know a soul. Every 
one here is a stranger to me.”’ 

Stuten’s vanity was fast falling 





*Nos. 28 and 2 of our series of the World's 
Best Forms, air uged especially for THE PRo- 
@RESSIVE FARMER by the e itor. In tuis 
series sele tious from the following suthors 
‘aave already ap rei: Burns, Bryant, Mr and 
Mrs Browning, Lord Byron, Campbell, Eugene 
Field Goldsmith, Leigh Huat, 


KNOW HIS OWN NAME. 


‘“Why,’’ he said, “are you such a 
such a stranger as that!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied ; ‘‘I don’t know 
any onehere.’’ Qh, yes’’ she added, 
‘‘I do, too. I met a man from here at 
the Springs last year.May be you know 
him, too. Let me see, what was his 
name?’ She puckered her brow 
thoughtfally. 

Staten’s vanity began to rise. 
‘“‘Ah!’’ he thought, “I am not en- 
tirely forgotten ’’ 

‘*Mamma,’’ Miss Chester said, ad- 
dressing that lady, ‘‘what was the 
name of that man from here whom 
we met at the Springs last year? 
I’ve forgotten it I haven’t forgot- 
ten him, though,’’ she said, earnestly. 
“T think I never shall forget him.” 

Stuten’s vanity was decidedly on 
the increase. ‘‘Oh, yes,”’ he thought, 
‘so I did make something of anim 
pression, after all,’’ he smiled cov- 
ertly. 

‘‘Why, I am sure I don’t remem- 
ber, my dear,’’ Mrs. Chester said, in 
answer to her daughter's question 
“Describe him to me, perhaps then 
I shall be able to recall him.”’ 

Staten was becoming more and 
more interested. Now, he thought, 
he would hear Miss Chester's opin 
ion of him, and learn how deep an 
impression he had made. 

“Oh, you know,’’ Miss Chester 
said to her muther; ‘‘you remember 
that stupid bore of a man who took 
us to Mrs. Vanlier’s dance. I'll 
never forget how he stepped all over 
my feet. Whatwashisname? You 
surely must remember him?”’ 

Staten was sure now that an im- 
pression had been made, but one of 
a different nature from what he had 
imagined. 

—0— 

‘‘Yes, I remember him now,”’ Mrs. 
Chester replied ; ‘his name was—let 
me see—Staton, that was it.’’ 

‘*Yes, it was Staten,’’ Miss Ches 


ter said. ‘Do you know him?”’ she 
iarned to Staten, who, in the ab. 


sence of a mustache, was violently 
pulling his nose. 











The Progressive Farmer, March 11, 1902. 








“I have never known him very 
well,’’ Staten managed to say. It 
was the most honest remark he had 
made in years. 

“I suppose he isn’t here,’’ Mi-s 
Chester continued, looking around 
among the guests. “By the by— 
you'll pardon me for asking you—but 
I don’t think I quite understood 
when you were introduced. What 
is your name?”’ 

She waited for a reply but there 
was none. Staten felt his face get- 
ting red. He was very uncomforts- 
ble. To save his lite he couldn't 
think what to say. 

“Kr—sah—ahem, really,’’ hestam- 
mered, ‘‘i—really I don’t know—vx 
cuse me, I think Bennet is trying to 
get a Cuance to speak to you.”’ 

He moved cif, and Miss Chester 
looked after him with a strange, 
puzzled expression on her face. 

‘“Whata silly man,’’ she said tu 
Bennet, when that person joined her. 
“J asked him his name, und he sald 
he didn't know. Isn't tuat the iun- 
niest thing you ever heard ot?’’ 

Staten was standing witn his back 
to Miss Chester, but he had heard 
the conversation, and it has been the 
one great regret of his life that he 
couldn't see her face when Bennet 
suid, ‘‘’hat chap over there? Why, 
his name is Staten.”’ 


UNDERSTANDING AND SYMPATHY. 

The other day a lady was driving 
her husband down a narrow country 
jane, when, on suddenly turning 4 
sbarp corner, they encountered a 
brewer’s van. There was no room 
to pass, and the lady said, very 
tartly: 

‘**You must go back, for I shall not. 
You ought to buve seen us before en- 
tering tne lane.’’ 

**But, my dear,’’ remonstrated her 
husband, miidly, ‘*the man couldn't 
see round the corner.”’ 

‘I don’t oare,’’ was the character- 
istic reply. ‘‘L 11 sit here till dooms- 
day betore I give way to that man.’’ 
The carter, who had overheard the 
colloquy, here remarked cheerfully : 
‘All right, guv’nor, I'll back out 
of this,’’ adding confidentially, ‘‘L’ve 
got such another at home.’’—Tit- 
Bits. 








THE MOST ESSENIIAL QUALITY FOR 
SUCCESS, 


If any number of successful busi- 
ness men were asked what thing it 
is that the young business man most 
needs to help him on the road of 
business, I believe the answer would 
be unanimous, andit would be—char- 
acter. This is not an idle platitude. 
It is sound, practical judgment, and 
it will be the most strongly empha- 
sized by the men who are the most 
experienced in affairs. The more I 
see of business life, the more clearly 
{ comprehend the great practical 
value, quite apart from their ethical 
worth, of some of the well-worn 
and homely old maxims—those max- 
ims which many buys have tiought 
may do well enough for copybook 
texts or as subjects for graduating es- 
says, but to which they have attribu- 
ted little practical importance as 
foundation stones of business suc. 
cess. I believe that successful busi- 
ness men are of one accord in saying 
that upright, sturdy, trustworthy 
character is more than any 

thing else—indeed, more than every - 
thing else—the foundation of worldly 
success.—Frank A. Vanderlip, form 

erly Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in Saturday Evening Post. 





There is something absolutely glo 
rious in the high enthusiasms of 
youth. We never meet a young man 
who is full of energy, of aspiration, 
and of hope without thanking God 
for the experience. Old age, even 
when it does not grow hard and 
cynical, is likely to become less and 
less buoyant. The generation that 
is actually on the stage needs the 
help and quickening of the genera 
tion that is behind it. Whata vast 
freshness and blessing comes to a 
tired and heart-worn man from asso. 
ciation with a dutiful and affection: 
ate son! We pity the fathers who 
are too busy to keep company with 
their own children. Though they 
may not be aware of the fact, they 
are certainly cutting themselves off 
from springs of new strength, and 
throwing away an element of power 
which they can ill afford to lose.— 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 


Nothing is clearer than that thore 
who vould be happy must cease to 
seek happiness, and ask only the 
privilege of giving. The song will 
rise in our hearts when we cease to 
live for ourselves and begin to live 





for the good that we can do.— Amory 


Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIK, RALEIGH, N.C, # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ee writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
usa letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its ty blication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Kaleigh, N.C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 

You sometimes see an old woman 
whose beauty is as exquisite as was 
the perfect bloom of her girlhocd. 
You wonder how this has come 
about. You wonder, too, how her 
life has been a long and happy one. 
Let me tell you some of the reasons: 

She knows how to forget disagree- 
able things and bas kept her nerves 
wellin hand, inflicting them on no 
one. : 

If you are observant you know 
that she has mastered the art of say. 
ing pleasant things and does not ex- 
pect too much of her friends. 

She retains her illusions, and does 
not believe all the world wicked or 
unkind, but endeavors to make the 
best of circumstances. 

Her work she finds congenial or 
makes herself believe that it is so. 

The sorrowing find ready sympa. 
thy and the miserable are hetped by 
her, for she never forgets that kind 
words cost nothing and that smiles 
are priceless treasures to the discour- 
aged; and now that a halo of white 
hair crowns her brow she is loved 
and considered by all. 

Your face is an indisputable in. 
dex to your disposition. One of the 
handsomest old men I know is an 
intelligent, genial soul who works 
every day for an honest competence, 
but who is never too busy to have 
a kind word and cheerful smile for 
all with whom he comes in contact. 

Don’t forget the prize offered for 
the best letter to this department. 
You are allowed to choose your own 
subject, only you must be sure to 
write before the first of April as the 
book will be awarded then. 

Another prize which is to be awarded 
the first of May for the best article on 
‘*‘How best to provide the family war- 
drobe for the approaching season,”’’ 
should attract attention and elicit 
many contributions. There are mem. 
bers of our Circle who are capable 
of writing excellent articles on any 
subject and we hope to hear from 
them. AUNT JENNIE. 

P.8—Jennie Acton’s letter has 
just arrived. If she will substitute 
her mother’s name for that of the 
young ladies in her summary, I think 
her list a good one. 


SOME HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 





DEAR AUNT JENNIE:— When THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER comes my first 
thought is to look for Oar Sooial 
Chat. Failing to find it means a 
sense of personal loss to me. The 
letters are all interesting, but Aunt 
Jennie’s especially so. I trust that 
in the future she will give us the 
benefit of her kind and helpful let- 
ters, even if no others are available. 

Perhaps some of the readers are 
situated as I am, without any help, 
and find themselves planning meth 
ods to aid them in the preparation 
for breakfast these cold mornings. 
One way that I find helpful is to 
make up my biscuit over night. 
Then I only have to mould them for 
breakfast. We think them even bet- 
ter for standing over. Of course, 
this applies to sour milk biscuit. 

Those who do not use cottolene 
can form no idea of its advantages 
over lard for use in winter, as it 
does not get hard and can be so much 
easier managed, thereby saving time 
and possibly temper. Asitis cheaper 
than lard, it would be economy for 
the farmers to sell a portion of their 
lard and buy cottolene for winter 
use. 

I have used the buttermilk recipe 
for yeast given by ‘‘Sincere’’ a great 
many times and know that itis good 
Some of the housekeepers may not 
find the fresh buttermilk conven- 
ient, and for their henefit I will give 
an Irish potato recipe used in this 
section: Grate one-half pint Irish 
potato. Pour enough boiling water 
(about a quart) over the grated po- 
tato to cook it, stirring well. Adda 
heaping tablespoonful each of sugar 
and salt; then set to cool. When 
cold add a cup of yeast or a yeast 
cake Itis then covered and set in 
a& warm place to rise. It can be used 
in the liquid form or made into cakes 





H. Bradford. 


making bread with this yeast use 
warm water if the weather is cold. 

In making a supply of underwear 
I find that cannon cloth is very 
nice both for ladies and children. It 
is very easily hemstitched, making 
a neat and economical finish. Then 
its wearing qualities are very much 
superior to muslin. Iulso think the 
unbleached Sea Island goods very 
satisfactory. It soon bleaches beau 
tifully and retains its whiteness 
much better than bleached muslin, 
especially if you are afflicted with 
poor laundress. READER. 

Orange Co., N. C. 

PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—What is to 
become of the boys of this day and 
time? They will not work on the 
farm. They say that they cannot 
make any money at it. So they 
pack up their clothes and off they go 
to town or some cotton mill. Andin 
a few weeks, or few months at best, 
they are off to some other place. 
In a little while they are back at 
home for their parents to support 
while they run around and do noth 
ing. 

Some of the girls are not much 
better. They sit and wait for 
mother to do the house work and 
think that they havé@ been ever so 
smart. The mothers seem to think 
that the girls ought not to work. 
The time has come when the chil- 
dren say what the parents shall do 
and the parents doit. I can hardly 
help saying, ‘‘Lord, have mercy upon 
such mothers end fathers.”’ 

The mother will say to the chil- 
dren, ‘‘Are you not going to school 
to day?’’ The pert reply is, ‘‘We 
are not going.’’ That is all there is 
about it. When I was going to school 
mother filled my basket and said that 
it was time that I was going; and 
that was all that she had tosay. I 
knew better than to say, ‘I am not 
going.”’ 
I have been thinking about the 
cause of all this, and what can be 
done to remedy this wrong. Well, 
I have come to the conclusion that 
that there is not more than one fam 
ily in six in this community that 
holds family prayer. The children 
have never heard their parents thank 
a kind Heavenly Father for food, 
health and raiment or fora Savior 
who died for them. So there is a 
lack of good influence all the time to 
lead lead them in the right way. 
I can’t see how a man with a family 
and claiming to be a Christian can 
have all these blessings bestowed on 
him and his, and at the close of day 
not get upon his knees and thank 
Him who gave them. May the time 
soon come when all heads of families 
will reverence the Giver of all good. 
Well, Aunt Jonnie, I am glad that 
I was raised when children had to 
mind their parents instead of the 
parents minding the children. 
UNOLE BILL. 
Rockingham Co, N. C. 











THE IMPORTANCE OF AIM, DEFINITE 
PURPOSE. 


DeaR AUNT JENNIE:—I have 
thought for some time I would ask 
permission to join your charming 
circle of Chatterers. I do so much 
enjoy the letters, but it seems sel- 
fish to receive all the blessings and 
not show in return one’s apprecia 
tion by writing something, for each 
writer receives such a kind, cordial 
welcome. As no special subject has 
been suggested, may I select for 
mine, ‘‘Aim In Life’’? 

The vast majority of people go 
through life without any definite 
aim. Why is this? Our Heavenly 
Father created this wonderful world 
of ours, with its beauty and magnifi- 
cence, gorgeous clouds to bedeck the 
already brilliant skies. towering 
mountains to rear mujestic heads 
above the verdant plains, swiftly 
rolling rivers on their great mission 
bent, feeding old ocean. All the 
wonders of Creation were purposely 
thrown into existence by the Divine 
Hand in order that the world should 
be beautified and adorned for man. 
Yes, man was made ruler over it all. 
Think you then this Being created 
after God’s own image was placed 
here to have no aim, no noble aspira 
tion to succeed. Let each of us be- 
gin to-day and turn allour thoughts, 
efforts and energies unswervingly 
toone Aim. Let difficulties and ob 
stacles make us more determined, 
and let us always be on the alert. 
As each golden opportunity with 
fleeting wings comes to us, we will 
hail it and make it bend to our will, 
and give us the benefits we so often 
claim it gives to others. 

God has placed in our keeping 
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uncultivated? We are 4 
~ the judgment for our gi 
sion and commission. Th 

take what has been tay be 
care for and nourish, guard and a 
tivate, and with indomitable a 
bring our talents multiplied ang z 
ished with the lustre ot 8UCCErs a 
to the world that metes out pi. 
to her children and gives "i. 
place in their constellation—is i 
served, a star of the first cman 
tude. Think not success will 7 


com 
to you unsought. Every fibre 4 
your being, every thought of your 


brain, every effort of your life must 
be guided by the intense desire to 
succeed, if your lifeis to be cr wned 
withsuccess. Let us teach tue chil. 
dren from their earliest Childhoog 
that we expect something Sreut from 
them. ‘Tell them huw Abraham 
Lincoln, John Milton, Dwight 4 
Moody, and thousands of our great. 
est men overcame what some would 
think insurmountable obstacles and 
made their names immortu] by un. 
ceasing perseverance. 

Sometimes we say, “Oh, | could 
succeed if Tonly had the opporty. 
nity so many others have.’’ No, it 
the one talent lies buried and tar. 
nished, no success would attend yon, 
even if five talents were thrust into 
your hands. We must muke the 
best of what we haveif we would 
have more. 

Let us all when the time comes to 
lay down life’s burdens be ready 
with our talents and having in. 
creased them, ‘‘some thirty, some 
sixty, and some a hundred fold,” 
present them to our Heavenly Father 
and hear the welcome words, ‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful ser. 
vant.”’ WINNIE TayLor Lona. 

Caswell Co., N. C. 





JENNIE ACTON ASKS A QUESTION, 


DEaR AUNT JENNIE:—I am in 4 
hurry to Know about tat great big 
subject that is up for discussion and 
which we must discuss or write 
about if we would win that tucker, 
Now this is what I want to know: 
How many compose a family? I 
thought that I would try for the 
prize, but lam at sea. I sturteda 
letter telling of a grown girl, another 
ten or twelve, a boy of nine, little 
girl of six, and the baby; but I do 
believe that if I tell what exch one 
must have, my letter would be 80 
long that i¢ would go strai zht to the 
waste basket instead of into our 
department. What must! du? How 
many must I regard as comporing & 
family? If I only knew that father 
and mother were not included in 
the list, it would seem less compll- 
cated. MustI count them, too, or 
shall I presuppose that men folks 
always buy their clothes? In haste, 
JENNIE ACTON. 





THE ATMOSPHERE OF BOOKS. 


If our homes were furnished with 
more character-building books, and 
less bric a-brao and costly furniture, 
our children would get a much bet: 
ter start in life 

To bring a ohild up in an atmos 
phere of books, to surround him 
with the works of great minds from 
his infanoy, and lead him gradually 
to an appreciation of the works of 
the intellectual giants of the race, is 
equal to a liberal education —March 
‘-Success.”’ 





NONE REQUIRED. 


He was obviously anxions, and ehe 
seemed almost willing 

‘I shall refer you to Papa,’’ she 
said, with a becoming blush, ‘be 
fore giving you a final answer.” 
“But I am perfeotly willing 10 
take you without any reference,” 
said he, magnanimously —Indians- 
polis News. 





Wife (reading)—‘* Another myste 
rious suicide—unknown man throws 
himself from acliff.’’ 

Husband (thoughtlersly) — ‘ Bet 
his wife was at the bottom of it.” 
Wife—"Charles !"’ 

Husband (hurriedly)— ‘Of the 
cliff, my love; not the suicide.” 
—Collier’s Weekly. 





‘(My grandmother,” she said, ‘‘was 
married when she was 15 and my 
mother when she was 17.”’ 

“Do you think,’ he asked, edg- 
ing a little nearer to the door, “that 
this sort of thing can be hereditary?’ 





Good nature will always supply 
the absence of beauty, but besuty 


‘cannot long supply the absence of 


good nature —Addison. 





The giant is made strong in wrest: 
ling with obstacles. Power 18 the 
resultant of the forces overcome. 
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Christian Life Column. 


——7| CANNOT UNDERSTAND. 


———— 





EVA WILLIAMS MALONE. 
understand, ah, no, not 


BY 


I cannot 
now, 


How, the Why, by which my 
Father guides ; 
j cannot reason out that while I 


qhrongh deepest gloom his love 
abiues. 


The 


1 cannot see his hand amid the dark— 
: “alas! ao dull am I, I cannot always 


feel 
The gentle touch that bids me rise 


And know that he is God to whom 
I kneel. 


J cannot understand, poor, sinful, 
blind 
That | may boast the treasure of a 
king; 
That thrones and scepters‘are my 
herite ge, : 
When to hus feet anemptied cup I 
pring! 


t understand—and yet I dare 


I capn : £ 
To claim the promise with & soul 
elute, 
That ull ix well ; and for the rest, 
[am content to trust and wait! 





————_— > 


THE CHIEF JOYS OF LIFE. 

The chief joys of life, if we are 
wise enough to perceive it, are to be 
found in the path of servios. Vaca 
tions are good, rest is good ; but they 
are good only as interludes of service. 
In his letters to Timothy toward the 
close of his life Paul does not re- 
count his vacation experiences—if 
he ever had any, they were like his 
vacation experiences at Athens while 
he was waiting for the arrival of 
Silas and Timothy—but he looked 
back with joy ona life of service, 
and forward with joy toa crown of 
righteousness, the reward of faith- 
fniservice. So it has been and is 
with other servants of God; they 
find their chief satisfaction in cur- 
rent life and in recalling the past, 
not in the evanescent joys of side 
play, butin serving their day and 
generation according to the will of 
God. Thank God for something to 
do! The thing which you are doing 
just now may not be entirely to your 
liking as to kind or grade or pecuni 
ary compensation, but you can get 
satisfaction out of it by doing it well, 
and the way to higher service is 
opened by welldoing. 

We take with solemn thankfulness 

Qur burden up, nor ask it Jess ; 

And count it joy that even we 


May enffer, serve, or wait for Thee— 
Thy wiil be done! 


—The Advance. 





GOVERN YOURSELF. 

A flery temper interferes greatly 
with Christian goodness and useful- 
ness. Many persons, in the kindli- 
ness of their heart, purpose to say 
anddotheright thing at the right 
time, but some wo d spoken, or act 
done, touches and irritates them, 
ani they mak3 sorry spectacles of 
themselves. At other times, those 
who know their infirmity take ad- 
vantage of it for selfish ends, and, 
thrown off their guard, they become 
& source of grievance and complaint. 
The more charitable make allowancee 
for them, ‘ut the ungodly and 
These 
heated ebullitions are especially mis- 
shievous and lamentable when they 
oecurat church meetings or Chris- 
tian gatherings. Heis to be pitied 
who cannot govern himself, or hold 
himself under restraint. He needs 
Special grace. He ought to ha-e 
Christian sympathy rather than 
Christian rebuke. He may be a trisl 
to one’s patience and faith, but the 
Weak brother is to be borne with, 


Prayed for, and helped.—The Pres- 
byterian 





Whatever you do, don’t disparage 
yourself. Don’t say, Iam not fit to 
do anything for the Master. To do 
*0 18 t) lessen your sense of responsi 
bility Without lessening the respon 
sibility itself, and this may lead to 
the fatal mistake of burying your 
talent. No eternal truth is more 
solemn than that the Master requires 
cnieands on the talent intrusted. 

ou wicked and slothfal servant !"’ 
Can you bear to think of that awful 
Condemnation resting upon you?— 
North Caralina Christian Advocate. 
5. wang to live, if God will give me 
ra ei & life that, if all the men 
velba world were living it, this 
baat would be regenerated and 
tg I want to live such a life 

St, if that life changed into new 
apa peculiarities as it went to 

rent men, but the same life still 
— man were living it, the mil- 
peering would be here,—nay, heaven 
oe be here—the universal pres 

° of God.— Phillips Brooks. 
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Children’s Column. 


A SMALL BOY’S AMBITION. 





My brother Fred 's the nicest man, 
80 big an’ atraizht an’ tall. 

Why he oan do all kinds‘of things 
; that I con't do at all! 

An’ you always hear him whistlin’ 

while he ’s a-workin’ round. 

Sometimes he doubles up his arm, 
: an’ says to me, ‘“‘Now, pound !”’ 

An’ when [ pound him (awful hard) 
he only laughs at me 

When I am big that ’s just the kind 

of man J ’m goin’ to be. 


Sometimes when I ’ve been ham. 

merin’ an’ the nails won't go in 

Straight, 

My brother Fred he comes along, an’ 
rays, ‘‘Why, that’s first-rate !”’ 

An’ then he takes my hammer an’ he 

tups just once or twice, 

An’ all tuvse crooked, bent-up nails 

§9 1n as straight an’ nice! 

An’ then he laughs an’ picks me up, 

till Iam taller’n he 

An’ when I’m big that’s just the 

kind of man J’m goin’ to be. 


Sometimes when I ’m playin’ round, 
I break things an’ feel bad ; 

But Fred he comes whirtlin’ along, 
an’ says, ‘Don’t look so sad.” 

Then off he goes, an’ pretty soon I 

hear him comin’ baok ; 

An’ what I broke ’s all mended up 

80 ma Can't find the crack! 

I don’t cry then, but laugh, an’ ma- 
ma laughs, an’ so dces he. 

An’ whenI m big that’s just the 
kind of man J 'm gvin’ to be. 


Once I was sick a-visitin’, I guess I 
was most dead, 

Bat my ma she knew what to do— 
she sent fur brother Fred 

An’ Fred he picked me right straight 
up an’ carried me off home 

So easy in his big strung arms. 
wa’ n't I glad to come! 

An’ I was thinkin’ all along as he 
was bringin’ me, 

‘*‘When I am big Fred ’s just the kind 
of man J ’m goin’ to be!"’ 

—Emma F. Bailey, in March St. 

Nicholas. 


An’ 
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SELECT GOOD BOOKS. 


‘Boys have an opportunity of ex 
ercising their will power in the 
selection of their books and thereby 
show what kind of characters they 
possess,”’ says Frances Campbell 
Jewett. ‘‘We all know b ys who 
will read under cover of their desks 
sensational, perhaps vicious books; 
and we know other boys who would 
scorn such books as they would scorn 
alie. A boy should choose for his 
library good sound books, not neces 
sarily dry, prosy ones, for that may 
make a dull boy of him. He should 
choose books of adventure—adven 
ture true to life, for boys like to 
read of stirring scenes. Such read- 
ing stimulates courage and manli- 
ness. Books of history ought to be 
chosen, too, for history is true and 
makes us like the gocd and hate the 
evil. Books of invention should be 
read because they help boys to be 
inventive. Books of nature study 
should not be left out because 
through them we get glimpses of 
God. By all means add _ books ot 
postry. Some boys think poetry is 
silly and fit only for girls. A boy 
cannot afford to miss the inspiration 
to be guined from reading good 
poetry. Let the boy read ‘‘Hiawatha 
Shot the Red Deer,’’ snd if he is the 
boy I think he is, he wiil before many 
days have read all of Longfellow's 
fascinating ttories of Hiawatha. 
After a few years of exeroising the 
will power on the selection of good 
books, a boy will find that the other 
kind of books do notinterest him, 
and he will have laid the foundation 
of a good character.’’ 


ore 


HANDS ON THK PLOW. 





It is related of Alexander the 
Great that, being asked how it was 
he had conquered the world, he an. 
swered, ‘‘By not wavering.”’ 

William of Orange euid he learned 
a word crossing the Eaglish Channel 
which he would never forget, whes, 
in a great storm, the captain was ai] 
night crying to the men at the helm, 
“Steady ! Steady! Stexdy!"’ 

Pompey, when hszirding his life 
on a tempestuous sea in order t) be 
at Rome on an important occasion, 
declared: ‘it is necessary for me to 
go; it is not necessary fur me to 
live.”’ 

Paul affirmed: ‘This one thing I 
do; I press toward the mark.’’ Ana 
our Lord said: ‘*‘No man having 
put his handto the plow, and look- 
ing back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.”’ 

All the world loves a decided man, 
a man of firmness, of rea olution, of 
steudfastness. Men of double m nds 
are unsettied and unrtable in all 
their ways.—C. E. World. 


To think truth is the worship of 
the head; to do noble works of use 
fulness and charity, the worship 
of the will; to feel love and trust in 
man and God is the glad worship of 


Nature Study. 


SOIL. 








No. 7 of the Series of Nature Study Articles 
Prepared for TLe Progressive Farmer by 
Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
One of the most obvious things to 
any one interested in plants is the 
close relation which exists between 
the growth of the plant and the 
character of the soil that produces 
it. For this reason, if for no other, 
itis of value to make a more or less 
close examination of the different 
soils in which plants are found 
growing. 

WEATHERED ROCK IS THE BASIS 

of soil. By that I mean rock that 
has been pulverized by the action of 
rain, currents, wind, frcst, dew, 
heat or cold, which accumulates to a 
great depth on level land. The 
fertility of the soil depends upon its 
physical and chemical nature. A 
knowledge of these properties is of 
great praclical value in determining 
what pliant food, if any, should be 
added to the soil and what classes of 
plants are best adapted to it. 

When weathered rocks yield only 
angular grains of quartz or silicates 
the soil is pure sand. When a finely 
divided silicate of alumina results 
from the weathering the soil is olay. 
Sand and clay are both produced 
from the decuy of most rocks and a 
mixture cf these two constituents 
form loams 

Almost all rocks contain larger or 
smaller quantities of carbonate of 
lime, iron and sulphats or phosphates 
of the alkalies, potash and soda, all 
of which go to form the soil. Rain 
adds salts of amonia derived partly 
from the air and partly from decay- 
ing vegetable matter. These be- 
come changed by a process of oxida- 
tion into nitates. The decay of the 
vegetation produces a substance 
called vegetable mould. 

It wouid be instructive to select a 
given area of a few acres and make 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE SOIL 
in that region. It is best tu select 
not too large anarea. First try to 
determine the depth of the soil, the 
kind of subsoil underneath. Sab 
soilis the layer directly below the 
surface soil. Determine the depth 
ot the subsoil. Has the svil been 
formed by the decay of the under- 
lying rock or hasit been carried to 
the spot from a distance by the 
action of water or wind? Note the 
part the plants of the region have 
had in producing the soil. Take a 
emall quantity of the soil: if there 
are any pebbles present pick them 
out and examine them; if smooth 
and polished, try to determine how 
they happened to be present and 
how they were polished. Wash the 
remainder of the soil, allow it to dry 
and burn itinadish. Try to decide 
if any of it is consumed by the heat. 
This is the organic matter of the 
soil. Pour the remainder of your 
soil very slowly into a jar of water; 
nose the manner in which it is de 
posited in the jar. If this experi 
ment is carefully done it will be 
easy to distinguish to some extent 
tue amount of sand coarse and fine 
from the clay in your specimens. 

THE WATER CONTENT. 

The amount of water which soil 
can hold also affects the growth of 
plants. If the soil is of a clayey na- 
ture when wet it is of a stioky paste 
through which water does not easily 
pass When rain falls clay land is 
consequently wet and stiff. When 
soil is of sand, water drains away £0 
rapidly that no moisture is retained 
Clay and sand according to propor- 
tion make a mixture retentive of 
moisture and therefore valuable. 

If scales are accessible it will be 
interesting to test the power of vari 
ous soils to absorb and retain mois 
ture. Take a quantity of soil, weigh 
it; then drop by drop add water un- 
til the mass is thoroughly saturated. 
then weigh finding how much water 
has been taken up by thesoil. Spread 
the moist soil ona paper and weigh 
at frequent intervals to find out how 
rapidly evaporation is taking place. 

Animals also assist in the forms 
tion of soil. Darwin observed that 
the earth worms were agents in mix- 
ing the svil by dragging the decay- 
ing vegetation into their burrows 
an’ by swallowing theearth throngh 
which they pass. They throw it out 
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Woman’s Work. 


THE LOUD GIRL. 





Recently in a public gathering two 
girls were noticed who talked in 
loud tones, and of matters that 
should only have been discussed in 
the privacy of their homes. They 
dit cussed the private affairs of lead- 
ing citizens in such a manner, as 
they thought (at least so it seemed), 
would show that they were on most 
intimate terms with these parties. 
If they were as intimate as their con- 
versation would seem to indicate, 
assuredly they were guilty of the al- 
most unpardonable—that of making 
public the private affairs of their 
friends. All sitting convenient could 
not avoid hearing the conversation. 
Other times have we been pained 
when young girl acquaintances have 
endeavored to attract attention by 
boisterous conduct—laug hing loudly, 
talking in noisy tones and throwing 
themselves back and forth. The 
vehbemence with whioh they con 
versed and the glances cast at those 
near them very plainly said: ‘‘Don’t 
you see me? Aren’t we having lots 
of fun?”’ 

Many time such conduct is the re- 
sult of the lack of careful training, 
or the exuberance of youth. But it 
always betokens lack of self-control. 
While in children it is pardonable, 
a young woman should never thus 
cheapen herself—no phrase so fully 
expresses sush deportment as cheap. 
Young women who have become 
conscious of the folly of loud, bois- 
terous conduct always deeply regret 
the time when they were £0 heedless 
asto right public conduct. Young 
men are sometimes attracted by 
it, but they as surely censure 
sisters for rudeness in public. In- 
consistent! you say? Yes, and fur- 
thermore, we are many times sur- 
prised that the one we regarded as 
popular because of forcing herself 
into public notice is our ‘bachelor’’ 
girl—you know old-maid is obsolete. 
But a gentle, well bred girl who is 
always ladylike inoompany will ever 
be a favorite. 

Then, too, the influence of such 
girls is far reaching. A brother is 
many times kept from evil by a sister 
who is noted for her modest bearing. 
This doesn’t mean that she is lack- 
ing in force of character, but that 
she does know how to control her- 
self. Let cur girls have their spring 
time of life full of joy, but let them 
know that rudeness brings its own 
sting. A quiet, dignified bearing in 
public will attract the notice of 
desirable friends and will get the ap- 
proval of all. Don’t be loud for the 
suke of fun or attracting attention.— 
Mrs. Mary Anderson, Cauldwell Co., 
Mo, in Rural World. 





TWO GOOD RECIPES. 
GINGER SNAPS SUCH AS WE BUY. 

One cup of sugar, one cup of mo. 
lasses, one cup of butter, or if that 
article is scarce, meat fryings, one 
tablespoonful of ginger, one tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a little 
water, and as much flour as can be 
possibly stirred in (not kneaded) ; 
pinch off a piece about the size of a 
large marble, and roll in the hands, 
leaving a space between them in the 
pan to allow for spreading, which 
will do when warm; bake in a mod- 
erate oven till a nice brown and leave 
in the pan until they cool sufficiently 
to be snappy, which will be a short 
time. To warm the ingredients will 
fxcilitate the stirring; if dough 
stands a day it will not hurt. 

MOLASSES TAFFY. 

Molasses two cups, sugar one cup, 
butter size of a guinea hen’s egg, 
soda one-half teaspoonful. Direc- 
tions: Put molasses, sugar and but- 
ter together and boil to nearly the 
brittle point, add the soda and if 
not brittle when dropped into cold 
water, boil untilitis. Pourinto but. 
tered plates to cool, then pull — 
E J.H, Pike Co., Ill. 





Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, etc. Iwwill 
save many @ medical bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 





again upon the surface as extremely 
finely powdered worm castings. Im- 
mediately after a rain is the best 
time to look for the presence of the 
earth worm. 





Life is a service, the only question 
is whom will we serve.—F. W. Faber 


8:0P8 THE COUGH 
AND WORKS OFF THE COLD. 











the heart.—Theodore Parker. 


Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 
in Oae day. Nocure, No Pay. Price 25 cents. 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
| delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
| eured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“CHATTANOOGA,” « 


incidents and hair-breadth esca: 
aumber only, which we are sen 
subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed 








Thorough. Reliable. Endorsed by the Best People. 

Full Graduates of good character placed in positions. Day and night sessions. Elec- 

tric lights. Steam heat. Elevatorservice. Unitorm rates, $35.00 percourse. We run our 

own boarding house—a modern one, with water, baths, etc. It is a pleasure to be a mem 
ber of this school. JUOSON PEELE, President, GREENSBORO, A. C. 





A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


Containing 229 es, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 
of United States Army. ave you read it? If noe” then 
send at once before they are all taken. Here's what 
he Evansville Journal says, ‘Contains plenty of sti 
told in @ very entertaining manner.’”’ We have a limi 
g free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents for a year’s 
. Address at once: 


SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 
102 E. Eighth Sf., Chattancega, Tena 





; INCHESTER 


“LEADER” and “REPEATER” 
SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


are used by the best shots in the country because they are so accurate, 
uniform and reliable. Allthe world’s championships and records have been 
won and made by Winchester shells. ‘Shoot them and you’ll shoot well. 


USES BY THE BEST SHOTS, SOLD EVERYWHERE 














MER one year for only $1.25. 





HAWKEVE GRUB AND STUMP MACHINE 


Works on either Standing Timber or Stumps. Pulls a0 Ordinary Grub in 1% Minutes. ¢ 
Makesa Ciean Sweent iia | aie 3 and testimonials. Also full 
of Two Acres at itting. ii iis. = information regarding our 
Aman, boy and a aD i. X. L. GRUBBER, 


















not longer afford to pay tax- 
es op unproductive timber : 
land, ullustrated catalogue 





or rods to handle. 
Sth 






Free, giving prices, terms 
4 MILNE MFG. CO., 828 
Pee TCTrwTs 


~ “and other appliances for 
== clearing timber land. ( 
bd 


ddress Milne Bros. forSHETLAND PONY Catalogue. 
. de tt hh i he i a 








$5.00_ SHES $3.50 


OUR SPECIAL 


Is made in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $8 50 and get the best shoes nade. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 














‘‘ America’s Greatest Family Magazine.” 


The Ledger Monthly 


FEATURES FOR 1902. 
Departments and Special Articles: 


Current Fashions. Home Cooking. 
Thoughts Affecting the Life of a Young Girl. 
Good Health. Plants and Flowers. 
The’ Social Side of Church Work. Ledger Model Houses, 
Album of Celebrities of To day. 
Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


ONLY 6 CENTS,--- The Ledzer Monthly Patterns.---ONLY 6 CENTS, 


The Pattern Department of the Ledger Monthly is one of its strongest features. ~ Pat- 
te ns of all the styles illustrated an 1 described in t:e Fashion Department each month 
are furnished to snbs ribers at tne nominal priceof 6 CENTS E.CH The ger 
Monthly Patters a e equal to anv ;attern on the market and are guaranteed accu. . 
r»tel. cutand perfect fitting ‘ihe Pattern Department is conducted for the benefit of 
subscr. bors, and the privileges of this department are alove worth the price of the 
magazine to any woman wh» dves her home dressmaking, 


PREMIUM LIST FREE. =| =— SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


Some of our agents prefer working for sail If you will mention this paper when you 
elegant premiums rather than fur cash com-| write we wil! send you a sample copy of the 
missions. If you do, send fur list. Leager Monthly Free. 








Agents make money taking subscriptions for 
the Ledger Monthly. Write for Partioulars. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THE LEDGER PUBLISHING GD., 28 Fourth Ave, New Tork, 


"We will send the Ledger Monthly and THe ProGressivE FARMER both 
one year for $1 90. Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N.C, 


Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the nrospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 
of the Farm and Fireside. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up 


ALWAYS 
ADDRESS 





to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
Po iim given. 

D> : ‘ Mii DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 





"ay ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which. will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 











apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 


It con- 


they’ keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 


information every poultry-raiser wants. 


We will send any one a copy of this work and THE PRoGrREssivge Fare 
First come, first served. Order at once. r 


Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 











RALEIGH, N. 0, 
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THE APPALACHIAN RESERVE. 


Primary Purpose of the Park is Preservation 
of Forests and Protection of Farming Lands 
* From Floods—Benefits That Would Result 

—The Proposed Purchase and the Rights of 

the Land Owners. 

@orrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I beg to send you herewith some- 
thing concerning the proposed Ap- 
palachian Forest Reserve, which it 
seems to me it would be well to pub- 
ish, in view of the interest which is 
now being shown in this matter 
throughout the western portion of 
this State. J. A. HOLMEs, 

State Geologist. 





1. The primary purpose of the 
proposed Southern Appalachian 
Forest Reserve is the perpetuation 
of the forests on the mountain slopes 
of this region. I think that all par- 
‘gles will agree that the accomplish- 
ment of this result will be a matter 
of great importance, not only to the 
mountain region itself, in the way 
of perpetuating its scenic attractions 
and by preventing the washing away 
of the mountain slopes and moun 
tain valleys by floods; but alsoin 
the way of protection of the agricul- 
tural lands bordering these stream: 
as they cross the adjacent States ; in 
the perpetuation of water powers, 
both within the mountain region 
and for 200 miles along the courses 
of these streams; in the protection 
against still greater and more fre- 
quent flood damages along these 
streams; and evenin the perpetua 
tion of navigation facilities in these 
streams along their lower portions. 
The establishment of the forest re- 
serve and the construction of good 
roads will, I believe, increase the 
tourist travel in this region so that 
ina few years’ time it will bring a 
revenue to Western North Carolina 
from this source alone of from $3,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 a year. 

2. Judging by the experience of 
the past few years] think we will 
all agree further that the surest way 
of accomplishing this result is by 
arranging for the purchase by the 
government of a larger portion of 
these steep lands which are not suited 
for agricultural purposes, and their 
incorporation in such a national 
forest reserve (or reserves) as that 
now proposed. Justas inthe case 
of the Western forest reserves it was 
believed that the surest and indeed 
the only way to perpetuate the 
forests there was to have the govern. 
ment retain possession of the forest 
covered lands. This conclusion is 
also bortie out by experience in other 
countries, where, as in France, the 
government has expended millions 
of dollars in trying to restore forests 
on mountain slopes where the origi. 
nal owners of the land destroyed 
them. Recently our own govern 
ment expended $1,500,000 in the pur- 
chase of forest lands in Montana and 
added them to an existing forest re 
serve. 

3. If, however, all private owners 
of these lands could be counted upon 
to perpetuate the forests on these 
mountain slopes, then there would 
be no need of asking the government 
to co operate with this end in view, 
in the manner indicated. And where 
such private parties in the Southern 
Appalachian region have purchased 
and occupied forest lands with a 
view of preserving them in forests, 
I have never heard the slightest in- 
timation from any government offi- 
cial under whose control the pro- 
posed forest reserve would pass, that 
any other policy was contemplated 
than that which would permit such 
a private owner continuing to hold 
and manage his forest lands. It 
would be reasonably expected in 
such cases, however, (1) that these 
forests be culled and not destroyed ; 
and (2) that they be so managed as 
not to be a starting place for fires 
that would damage or destroy neigh- 
boring forests. 

4. In its past experiences in con- 

nection with the establishment of 
forest reserves, the government has 
purchased some lands; and it has 
made some exchanges of lands, mak- 
ing grants of land in other regions 
to persons living within the area of 

a forest reserve in exchange for the 

land in the forest reserve voluntarily 

surrendered, and in no such cases 
have condemnation proceedings ever 
been resorted to by the government. 

There is no mention of such pro- 

ceedings in either of the bills now 

before Congress providing for the 
proposed Appalachian Forest Re. 
serve. The government officials un- 
‘der whose management these bills 
would place the proposed forest re- 
serve, have expressed themselves as 
being opposed to the adoption of 


5. The right to condemn land for 

the purpose of its incorporation in a 
proposed forest reserve has been con- 
ferred upon the General Government 
by the Legislatures of the severa 
States interested, and this was done 
for the reason that it was anticipated 
that in certain cases speculators 
whose interests in their own per- 
sonal gain being greater than their 
interest in the general welfare of 
their Stute, might come into the re- 
gion and purchase these forest-cov- 
ered mountain slopes, of their pres- 
ent owner, at a small price, and then 
raise the price of this land to an ex- 
orbitant figure with a view of them- 
selves receiving the benefits of this 
increase in ‘‘value.’’ This policy 
might make the forest reserve an 
impossibility; and in such cases I 
think the government would be 
amply justified either in resorting to 
condemnation proceedings in order 
to secure such lands, or in abandon. 
ing its efforts to incorporate such 
lands inthe reserve. Should it be- 
come necessary to adopt condemna- 
tion proceedings the State law ap- 
plicable in such case would be fol- 
lowed. But let us hope that no such 
occasion will arise. 
6. As to the location of the exact 
boundaries of the proposed forest re- 
serve or park, it is a matter concern 
ing which no one can as yet speak 
authoritatively, for the reason that 
this is a matter which has not as yet 
been definitely considered by the 
Secretary of Agricultare, under 
whose auspices the purchase of these 
lands will be made. If the bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of such 
a forest reserve passes Congress, the 
Secretary will then cause a specific 
detailed examination to be made of 
the entire Southern Appalachian 
region. After a full consideration 
of the whole region (extending 
through portions of six different 
States), and the diffioulties that may 
arise in connection with making the 
land purchases in each part of this 
region, he will reach his decision. 


The purchases of land for this 

purpose will not be confined to any 

State or any special part of this re- 

gion. The Secretary may decide to 

locate the larger part of the reserve 

in Georgia, or North Carolina or 

West Virginia or Tennessee or Vir- 

ginia, wherever the conditions for 

securing the land are most favorable, 

and he will probably have ten years 

within which to make these pur- 

chases; so that the people of any 
county or neighborhood or any State 
will have ample time within which 
to see and understand whether or 
not they may be willing to encourage 
the establishment of the reserve; or 
will prefer to keep it out of their 
region. 

I feel perfectly safe in assuming 
that the government will not force 
this forest reserve into any partiou- 

lar county or any special region of 
any State in opposition to the wishes 
of the people of that particular re. 
gion. Both the wishes and the rights 
of the people will be respected. The 
whole purpose of the measure is to 
benefit and not toinjure either the 
people or the region. I believe this 
result can be accomplished without 
friction, and will be satisfactory to 
all parties, as soon as the people 
rerlize fully the beneficent purposes 
and fair and equitable methods to be 
followed in its accomplishment, 

I have tramped through quite a 
number of the Western forest re- 
serves, and have talked with a num- 
ber of people whose lands were en- 
tirely surrounded by the forest re- 
serve lands belonging to the govern. 
ment. I have never found a single 
case in which these people were dis 
satisfied with this arrangement. 
Their privileges in the way of hunt- 
ing and fishing were tully as greatin 
such cases as they had been in the 
surrounding lands owned by private 
parties, and there was always the 
greater security of protection against 
forest fires. 

Those parties who lived within the 
forest reserve and yet owned no tim 
ber lands, have always found that 
they could secure timber from the 
government lands cheaper than they 
could from private owners, and they 
also found that the terms on which 
they could arrange for the grazing 
of their cattle were more reasonable 
under government ownership than 
under private ownership. In the 
management of the forest-covered 
and farming lands which they them- 
selves own, they continue to exercise 
every right and privilege which they 
would have exercised if the forest 
reserve around them did not exist. 

The establishment of the forest re. 
serve will not affect the development 
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of the mineral deposits. Men oan 
reserve their mineral rights from 
the government, and oarry on their 
mining operations, or any person 
can purchase mineral rights on gov- 
ernment lands and carry on mining 
work. Mining is going on to-day in 
many of the Western forest reserves, 
just as it did before they were estab- 
lished. 

This proposed forest reserve, if 
established, will benefit the people 
of this country as a whole; it will be 
of still greater benefit to the people 
of the States through which flow the 
rivers that rise among these moun- 
tains; butit will benefit first, last 
and most the people who live in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountain re 
gion. And in my judgment it will 
come nearer helping every person 
living in this region, without injur- 
ing any one, than anything else that 
could be done for the region by the 
State or the General Government. 


——_—_—<4 -—- »—__ 


THE “FALL LINE’ IN NORTH CAROLINA. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The State of North Carolina is well 
adapted by nature for the develop- 
ment of water power. Its surface 
‘may be compared to the upper face 
of a huge wedge whose edge corre 
sponds to the oeean shore line, and 
whose gracual rise illustrates the 
State’s increasing elevation toward | 
its western border, culminating in| 
the Appalachian Mountain ridges, 
where are massed some of the high- 
est peaks east of the Mississippi 
River. Among these high forested 
mountains the rivers of the State 
rise to find their way seaward, at 
times with rapid descent. 

One of the well defined physical 
features of the State is a broad strip 
of country known asthe Piedmont 
Plateau, whose eastern border is 
roughly parallel to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and about a hundred miles, 
more or less, west of it. It is com. 
posed of hard and ancient rocks, into 
which the rivers have not been able 
to cut their way so deeply as in the 
softer rocks below. Over this plateau 
many of the streams of the State 
must pass, crossing its eastern bor- 
der in a succession of falls and rapids 
which furnish admirable water power 
sites. So marked is this feature, 
which oan be traced entirely across 
the State, that it has been termed 
the ‘fall line.’’ The fall line must 
be considered of especial economic 
importance, for along it, as has been 
said, occur many valuable water 
powers, of which some are already 
in use and others may be developed. 
Considerable activity has been shown 
of recent years in studying the 
power possibilities of the North 
Carolina streams and gaging stations, 
conducted by the U. 8. Geological 
Survey, which have been maintained 
on the Roanoke, Neal, Tar, Neuse, 
Haw, Deep, Cape Fear, Yadkin, 
Catawba and other streams. At 
these stations measurements of flow 
are made, daily records of height 
kept, and information obtained on 
which further development of their 
waters must be based. The work of 
stream measurement in North Caro 
lina is a part of the general investi- 
gation which the Geological Survey 
is making of the water resources of 


the country. 
Gro. B. HOLLISTER, 


Resident Hydrographer U. 8. Geo 
logical Survey, Rutherford, N. J. 
The World’s Work for March ap 

pears with a new and striking cover 

Inside the covers, however, the mag- 

azine presents its usual clear cut, 

vivid interpretation of events. The 

leading editorials this month deal 

with the new international position 
of the United States—the changed 
attitude of European nations to the 

Republic. The visit of Prince Henry 

furnishes occasion in. part for this 

and lends interest to an article about 
the Kaiser,—‘‘The German Emperor 
as He Is’’—by Wolf Von Schierbrand, 
and a short editorial article entitled 

Aaglophobia in Germany. 

Prof. J. E. Dowd, of the Leesville 
High School at Flint, informs us that 
Rev. W. D. Hubbard, pastor of Bap. 
tist Tabernacle Church at Raleigh, 
will deliver the Literary Address at 
the close of the term May 27, also 
that the public debate of Leesville 
Literary Society (Dispensay Ques- 
tion) will be given the Friday even- 
ing before Easter. This schoolis in 
a flourishing condition with largely 
increased patronage. 





Monta AFTER MONTH a cold sticks, 
and seems to tear holes in your 
throat Ars you aware that even a 
stubborao and long-neglected cold is 
cured with Allen’s Lung Balsam? 





Cough and worry no longer. 





SUMATRA TOBACCO FOR NORTH CARO. 
LINA. 


Washington Cor. Post, 8th: 8. L. 
Patterson, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, and B. W. Kilgore, State 
Chemist, arrived to-day to look after 
matters pertaining to the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
This afternoon they called on Hon. 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agricul 
ture, being accompanied by Senator 
Simmons. The interview wasa very 
pleasant one, lasting some time. 

One of the prime objects of the 
visitors is to interest the department, 
and Secretary Wilson especially, in 
the cultivation of Sumatraand other 
fine tobaccos in North Carolina. The 
government has undertaken the ex- 
periment of the cultivation of Suma. 
tra tobacco in Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. These ex 
periments have been eminently suo 
cessful. The soil surveys made in 
North Carolina last year show that 
in the western and eastern sections 
the soil is of the character of that on 
which experiments were successfully 
made in Connecticut. The depart- 
ment has four experts in that State 
showing the people how to cultivate 
Sumatra tobacco. Dr. Kilgore be- 
lieves it can be grown equally as suc- 
cessful in North Carolina and will 
begin experiments on the test farm. 
Mr. Patterson is anxious to get an 
expert from the government to 
superintend the cultivation. Secre. 
tary Wilson says he has no man 
available now, but thatif the bill 
giving the department an increased 
appropriation passes Congress he 
will send one expert and possibly 
two, to the State. This is one of 
the most important steps that the 
State Agricultural Department has 
taken in years. 


[Sooner than was expected has this 
visit borne fruit. Dispatches to the 
North Carolina dailies of Sunday, 
9th, say that Congressman Moody, 
our State’s only representative on 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
has had inserted in the Agricultural 
Bill an amendment providing that a 
party of four experts be employed to 
experiment with the culture of the 
Havana filler and Sumatra tobacoos 
in North Carolina.—Ep | 





For INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL ap- 
plications we have found Perry 
Davis’ Painkiller of great value and 
we can recommend it for colds, 
rheumatism or fresh wounds and 
bruises —Christian Era. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. 





GOOD BYE! SMOKE HOUSE 


Krauser's Liquid Extract of Smoke Makes 
It Useless. 


The smoke house always was a 
source of worriment, vexation and 
expense, anyhow. When it catches 
fire let it go up 
in amoke-There's 
a better way to 
smoke meats. 
That is by using 
Krauser’s Liquid 
Hxtract of 
Smoke. ILt’s 
been gaining in al! parts of the ooun- 
try for several years past and there 
is no longer any donbt that it is driv. 
ing the smoke house out of business. 

Krauser’s Liquid Extract of Smoke 
is made from selected hickory wood. 
It is applied to meat with a brush or 
sponge. It contains the same ingre 
dients that preserve meat that is 
smoked in the old way. It gives 
meat a delicious, sweet flavor and 
gives perfect protection against in- 
sects and mould. It is cheaper and 
cleaner than the old way. Informa 
tion concerning its use, cost, etc, 
can be had by writing tothe makers, 
E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 











RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER GROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 


——Q—— 
4% WE PAY FREIGHT. 
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a New Catalogue for 
the asking. -:- -:- 








* Don’t quite 
like the sound of it,” 
But doesn’t our 2.000 Re 
careful annual tests . 
for vitality and qual- 
ity and the great care 
in selecting stock have 
lots of, conscience thrown 
earnestly into it? “Yes!” 
Well then, I will take the 
liberty of the heading and sub- 
mit the propriety of it to the experience of 
many hundreds of thousands of my 


old customers. Seed catalogue free. 
J.3.1. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Massa, 








/ESRIDER AGENTS WANTED 
ok AN to ride and exhibit sample bicycle. 
(RM 1902 MODELS, $9 to $IS 
\ 1900 and 1901 Models, high grade, $710 SII 
0 Second-han Wheets 
jiall makes and models, good as new 
Zto $8. Great SM APPR Sale, 





We SHI and 
10 DAYS TRIAL without a cent in advance. 
Karn a Bicycle distributing catalogs. Write 





LE OC 





at once for YGLE and special offer- 
2 aA ), LLL 








STRONGLY 
ENDORSED BY BUSINESS MEN. 


flourishing ivstitu.ions of the 
country,and the ones that «re strongly endorsed 
by bus ness men from Maine to California, are 


Draughon 


Worth. 

Itis generally conceded by practical book- 
keepers and business men. who are in a posi- 
tiou to know of the wer. ts of the course of Look- 
keeping given at the diff-rent coileges, that 
three months’ course of bookkeeping at one of 
Prof. i raughon’ colleges is equal to about 
81x months «lsewhers. Avout three thousand 
students have patronized his colleges for per- 
sonul instructiuns during the past year, rep- 
resenting almost every State in the Union and 
several tore.gn couutries. Several hundnd 
students who reside in ali parts of this and for- 
eign cuuuties, are taking lessons by corres- 

ndence in addition to those taking personal 
ustructions. His Cotleges empioy the highest 
salaried teachers, which usually means the 
most successful tea: hers. 

Draughon’s Colleges doubtless expend more 
money securiug positiv:.s tor their graduates 
than almostapy other busiuess college in the 
South takess in as tution ‘hey gua antee 
p: sitions under certain conditions. Before en- 
tering elsewhere, sena fur a catalogue. It wilt 
explain ALL. Aud ess Draughon’s College at 
either of the above places. 








Knolon and soilvn 
|) lwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 
Sold everywhere. 


sg02 Annual FREE. 


.. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
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Giant Flowering Caladium 

Grandest ers and flowering plant yet introduced. 
Leaves 8 to 6 foot long by2 or 21-3 fcet broad; perfectly 
immense, and make a plant which for tropical luxuriance 
hasnoequal, Added to this wonderful foliage effect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15inches long, snow- 
white, witha rich and exquisite frarrance. Plants bloom 
perpetually all summer in the garden, or all Sho 
x pote Not only is it the prandest garden or la 
plant, but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, 
halls, or conservatories, it rival 
foliage, tosay nothing of its mas: 
in any soil or situation, and ¢ : 
year, and will astonish every Cae with its magnificence— 
60 novel, effective, free growing and frarcrant. 
Fine plants, which will soon Lioom and reach full per- 
fection, 26c. each; 3 for GOc.; 6 for ° by 
mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; pre 
fusely lllustrated; Large Colored Plates; 136 pages; 
toany who expecttoorder. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS GHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥- 


im LIFE SIZE DOLL 
9 FREE Scat nt 


ear 
wh 
he choicest palms in 


cent flowers. Thrives 
nd blooms all the 















get this beautitu! 
lutely Free f 
rite to-day 
S and we will send you the tablets 
3 by mail ; when sold send 


y 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
send you this Life Size Doll which 
is 2% fect high and can wear 
) baby’s clothes. Dollie hasan In 
destructible Head. Golden Hair, 
Ch Brown Eyes, Kid 
“4 Ored Body, a Gold Plated Beauty 
q ki Black 


after ehild- 
Address, 


NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doli Dept. 242 B New Haven,Cons 


“ THE LIVES UF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches o} Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, *wain, Kuiin, bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Peitigrew, Pender, Kamseur, Grimes and Hill. 

A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 

With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 

Address ali orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 





(MPROVES FARY FOR SALE. 


97 acres one and one-alf miles from city of 
Raleigh. Level mavudamized road. Telephone 
connections. Good buildings. 25 acres bear- 
ing fruit. 10 acres wood. Good land. Price to 
quick buy er $3,000—44 cash, }emainder to suit 
até6 per cent. GERALD McCaRTHY., 

RALEIGH, N.C. 









We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
on patentability. For free book, 


freereport 
Hecseasl TRADE-MARKS "3° 


Patents and 


CASNOWc. 


OPPOSITE U.S.PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 
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$175 Farmer's Saw Mill. 


We manufacture all sizes and 
atyles of Saw Mills and Ma- 
chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, winstan. sate 





The most practical, thorough, up-to-date and | 
ind in the | 


Draughon’s Practica: Business Colleg.s. J F. | 
wh > 's author of four text-books on | 
Book keeplag, has eigh: Colieges located as fol- 
lows: Na-hville, St. Louis, Atianta, Galveston, | 
Liitle Rock, Shreveport, Montgomery and Fort | 





pnd poe full line of Carriages and Buggies se. 
sve 30 Days’ Free trix)” 

How can we do this? Because we _ 
manufacturein our own factory all 

vehicles wesell. Get one of our free 

money saving catalogues. mn 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg. Giese 
Co., Station 15, Kalamazoo, Mich” 

(Pionsers of the Pree svial Plan) 








(Tecumseh 6 49283.) 


POLAND CHINAS, ‘2% 11 


Tan Caen cote Q@” and “ 
wo best strains of living hogs m4 
this herd—Sows in pigs, Sna “young bent — 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and 
et the best, from the oldest and large, faa 

land Chinas in this State, at one halt Wo! 
tern prices. Address: J. B.GRAY ” 


WRAY 
STEM-WIND 
(Cesiea 


Monarch 





Fredericksburg, Va 







You can geta Stem- Wind, Nickel-Plateg 
Watch, warranted,alsoa ChainandCharm 
for selling 19 packagesof Bluineatiocea 1 | 
Send nameandaddressatonceand wey 
forward you the Bluine and our large P 
mium List, postpaid, No money required. SS 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 652, Concord June 








Southern 
Railway.. 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


. TOURIST SEASON 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles- 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The - Land + of + the + Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING-.CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 


ee 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





3" Ask any Ticket Agent for full 
information, or address : 


s 
R.L. VERNON, C. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent 


Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, Va 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 


Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICUI- 
_TURAL DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, Wa 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. 
Rowan Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agen! 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. ©. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Oo 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward-~Jno. M. Mit 
chell, Wayne Oo., N. ©. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curt! 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gul! 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, bear 
fort Co., N. ©. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gre 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. © 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


Johnson, Salisbury 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICERS. 
Commissioner—s. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K, Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Kaleig! 
N.C 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist—O, W. Burkett, West Raleig® 


~ ©. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh 
~C. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona. ' 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. | 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherms» 
Raleigh. Chair- 
Executive Committee-J. Vanlindley, real 
man; J. F. Gu'liver, B. von Herff, 0. W- BD 7 
nall, T. K, Bruner, Franklin Sherman, > 


tp Baxter 
Ruysirict  Vice-Presesidents—W. Ln, cole 
eway; Geo. N. Ives, Newpor'; - CO! 
Waynesville; P. H. Beck, uthern Pines 
Moses Cone, Blowing Rick. 
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ORTH CARULINA ANTI-8ALOON 
” MOVEMENT. 


gorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There met in Raleigh two weeks 
o a small body of earnest men. 
They bad been called together for 
the purpose of devising measures for 
abolishing the saloon. A provisional 
organization was effected, a platform 
and constitution adopted, plans were 
jaid for an aggresive and relentless 
fight against the saloon, and arrange- 
ments made for the calling of a great 
representative convention, which 
will be the final authority on all 
questions in connection with the 
prosecution of the work to its con- 
summation, namely, the wiping out 
of the saloon in North Carolina. The 
North Carolina Liquor Dealers’ As- 
sociation is hereby warned that it 
will be opposed by an organization, 
The North Carolina Anti-Saloon 
League. In this particular the chil- 
dren of light will emulate in their 


generation the wisdom of the other 


kind 

Times have changed since the over. 
whelming defeat of the last general 
anti-saloon movement in this State a 
soore of years ago. The cause, de 
feated in the State through the un. 
wisdom of its friends and the un- 
sorupuiousness of its foes, has yet 
gone steadily forward, in local con- 
tests in our towns and counties, until 
the saloon has been banished from 
half the counties of North Carolina. 
In many other counties the saloon 
exists only in one incorporated town. 
And now with the inauguration of 
this second movement, wisdom and 
not fanaticism has taken the reins, 
and while the unscrupulousness of a 
bad business may be expected to the 
full,a large part of the vote that 
whiskey invariably controlled by 
natural aympathy and inward assimi- 
lation, has been eliminated. The 
better class of negro votes can no 
longer be depended upon by the 
saloon. And the continued educa- 
tion of the white people, their prog- 
ress in culture and Christianity, has 
already, as we firmly believe, turned 
the minority into a majority, a ma- 
jority not only of numbers, but of 
brains and capacity and wealth and 
character, that has always had its 
way, and in this instance and for 
this o2use is only waiting leadership 
to organize and organization to con 
quer. We call special attention to 
the platform and principles adopted. 
The foundation principle is that the 
saloon is the worst possible solution 
of the liquor problem, isin fact no 
solution, is the abject surrender of 
the fight for temperance to the devil 
and the devil’s own, present and 
prospective. There has never been 
inthe history of the world such a 
combination of deadly influences as 
gotomake up the twentieth century 
saloon. There does not exist any- 
where else in the world to day such 
an array of forbidden and abhorrent 
forces as find free play in the Ameri- 
can saloon. Self-interest, the passion 
for money-making, the business 
energy that is characteristic of 
Americans, devoted to attracting 
and holdlng customers, the social in. 
atinct, the notorious alliance between 
the taloon and the brothel and the 
gambling den, are all combined for 
the devilish task of exciting passions 
that need restraining rather than 
sncouraging, and which once waked 
are desperate in their grappling 
Power and the victim. If there was 
anything, once upon a time, to add 
to the terrific tempting power of the 
Saloon, it has been long ago discov- 
tred and adopted. Asa completed 
and perfected institution, adapted 
With absolute precision to its task, 


the saloon is a work of genius and 


art. We challenge any answer to 


the proposition that the saloon can- 
tot be im»roved upon as an engine 
for creating and perpetuating the 
drink ) abit, and stimulating all the 
lower passions. It is a perfect 
drunkard factory, with harlotry 
and gambling annexes. Moreover, 
through the natural law of self-pres-. 
vation, through its conspicuous 
Place in the business world, through 
the social instinot encouraging asso- 


“lation in a common cause, through 
the ‘oo frequent degradation of p: li- 
Hes, the saloon is the standing 
menace to good government, in this 
land the free. And politicians 
openly o mmit themselves to its pro 
tection and often commit their party, 
When such an alliance with any 
SPecial intereat of honorable nature, 
Were it published to the world, would 
damn the politician forever and 
‘Mash any party into smithereens 

lf then, the saloon is the worst 
POssib] 


r ‘6 nediam of a traffic which is 
*cognized by law as the fertile 
Teeder of disorder and orime, it is 





reasonable to hope that a union can 
be effected of all who are opposed to 
the worst andin favor of a better 
solution of a confessedly difficult 
problem. And this movement pro- 
poses to uniteallthese. It welcomes 
to its ranks not only the Christian 
men of all denominations, but the 
decent, sober, moral men of each 
community who are in favor of 
decency and sobriety and morality. 
Those who believe that total abstin- 
ence and temperance are one and 
the same and those who make a dis 
tinction between them, those who 
believe in prohibition as the correct 
solution of the problem, those who 
are favorable to the dispensary sys- 
tem and those who will accept the 
dispensary as a stepping stone to 
prohibition, can all stand together in 
united opposition tothe saloon. Nor 
is it the intention of the inaugura- 
tors of the new movement to deter- 
mine what form this opposition to 
the saloon shall take. Local ques 
tions should be settled in view of 
local conditions as seen by the men 
on the ground. 


It is not a church movement, 
though itis one that should appeal 
to all Christians ; it is not a woman’s 
movement, though the aid of the 
women will be invaluable; as we 
know—God bless them—that their 
prayers will be incessant, for theirs 
is the suffering and the shame of in- 
nocence, bound by ties of blood and 
affection, to vice. It is nota politi- 
cal movement, though it is not going 
to be content with conventions and 
resolutions while the saloon sends its 
creatures to represent its interests 
in the halls of legislation. And we 
hope to keep the fanatios, bless their 
hearts, fighting in their own way in 
the ranks, because they are too valu- 
able material as soldiers to waste in 
any merely official capacity. 

As thus the platform and principles 
of this movement are set forth, can 
any man who loves the Kingdom of 
Christ, withhold his influence and 
aid? Can any man who loves his 
kind? 

As a member of the executive com- 
mittee the undersigned will be glad 
to receive and forward to the com. 


mittee the names of any who can 


give their time and labor to the cause 
in their own localities. A Committee 
of One Hundred, from every section 
of the State will soon be selected and 
will be called to meet in Raleigh— 
where the headquarters of the move. 
ment have been established. 

And we are in it to satay. 

Those who arein favor of fewer 
drunkards, fewer drunkards’ wives 
and drunkards’ homes and drunk- 
ards’ graves will please help us. We 
are not expecting the millennium im- 
mediately in North Carolina. But 
neither are we in favor of enlarging 
hell. A. J. MoKELway. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


MISTAKE AS TO SCHOOL TAX ELECTION. 








There may be no school tax elec- 
tion in Gulf township on the 18th of 
March, as ordered by the County 
Commissioners. That election seems 
to have been ordered under a misap- 
prehension of the law, and not in ac- 
cordance with its requirements. 

The law on the subject, as atated 
in last week’s Record, is section 72 
of the new school law enacted by the 
last Legislature. This section pro 
vides for an election for a special 
school tax in any special school tax 
district that may be formed for that 
purp»se, and the tax thus voted 
must be apportioned among all the 
schools, (both white and colored) in 
that district. This seems not to 
have been understood, and the pro- 
posed election was intended only for 
the white school in white school 
district No. 1in Gulf township, and 
not for both white and colored 
achools in a special tax district 
formed for that purpose. 

Until our constitution is amended 
there can no special tax be levied 
and collected for white schools. This 


was the reason why this writerin | 


troduced such an amendmentin the 
Senate last winter, and we hope such 
an amendment will yet be adopted. 
—Chatham Record. 
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MARCH ALLIANCE TOPICS. 





The committee appointed by the 
State Alliance, consisting of brethren 
(Graham, Parker and the writer 
suggests the following as the 
topics for discussion at the March 
meetings 
Alliances: 


Whatis the best and most economi- 


cal fertilizer for corn? How is the 
best way to prepare the land for 
planting, and for best yield? 

Do spring oats pay? 





of North Carolina Suab- 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Semel 


Ra.iag, March 8, 1902. 
—. > eee 58 bales 
waCe WO ORG. occa cc ecy 84@93 
Receipts this season....... of Shales 
Receipts last season to this 
MOS 5:5.4 ereismoasieinehet hardin cel 15,309. 


—_——— +- oe 
NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
NORFOLK, March 8, 1902. 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 





ee 38@ 3Ko pound 
Strictly prime.... 30» . 66 
| 2%@ 2%0 § 
SPAMIBN. 6355 es 7240 bushel. 








CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET 


CHaRLortE, N. C., March 8, 1902. 


WTIOBS 6.6 Feiss eons ss 75 to 1.00 
Ms 0650s seam o 85to 90™ 
iC) 60 to 90 
EPS se ihre borin To ted actornts 1.00 

OS ae - 80 to 85 
Potatoes—Irish...... 1.35 
Lard—NorthCarolinag 12to 14 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 

2) 9to 10 
Skins—calf.................. 40 to 50 
Skins—sheep................ 30 to 50 
Skins—lamb................ 20 to 30 
PURI —=PORG. cae aos sca vies 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool............ 50 to 80 
Chickens—spring............ 15 to 20 
Lo rae nen 20 to 21 
Hens—per head............. 30 
Ji eS) oh ee eee ee ne 18 to 20 
PREECE cP fase choice Ge cloe Cee 38to 4 
Rs ibd ine gre ceo Kees 8to 9 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 to 2% 
Me 18 to 22 
Jo! o), ree 10 to 104% 


COTTON SEED, HULLS AND MEAL. 
Cotton seed meal, per ton..... $25 00 
Cotton seed meal, per sack.... 
Cotton seed hulls, per 100 lbs., 30 
Cotton seed, per bushel 





WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WILMIneaTon, N.C., March 8, 1902. 
N. C. BAacon— 


MOAI wc ohare siesens Win bie 8a 14 @ 15 
PEOTIGOED 66.55 5 5 5 hic e's eieis 124% @ 13 
PRERRII of 5.0% -ccaca sina cise aioiste 12% @ 13 
PEANUTS— 
1a OA! Cr 70 
‘s)6 OcUixtra Prime...... 75 
OS TT 2 cy ore eres tere 80 
Weleg EMIMO oc.655: cceceacnees 60 
‘extra prime....... 65 
2A. ere ee 70 
SUNT 5 5, Se aysoie ee 70 @75 
CHICKENS— 
oe: rere 20 @25 
SAR yes reer incre sires 10 @18 
MRCMAOINEE 215s <hiciais oialbiieceia e's @26 
Sweet Potatoes........... 70 @75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... @18 
Corn, white, per bushel..76 @s80 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 38 @39 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fa ls to cure 
E. W. Grove's signature is on each box. 2c. 


Woo D’7S Virginia-grown seed 
o corn gives the very 
best and most satisfactory 
SE E D crop resulis all throughout 
the South, succeeding and 
giving much larger and 
CORN more satisfactory yielcs 
@ than than Northern ard 
Western seed corn. Wese.t 
thousands of bushels ner year with aconstai 
ly increasing trade. Wood’s Descriptive Cat 
logue which we will mail free upon reque 


gives prices and full descriptions of the be 
and largest yielding varieties. 


TW WOOR & seve. mreprray 
. . WS oe a3 8 


S C. Brown Leghorns 
B. Piymouth Rocks 
$1.00 PER SETTING OF 13. 
4 Delivered Free to afiy ex press 
office in the State. 


(Routes) W. E.WEIHE, Raleigh, N.C. 
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Holmes Latest Improved 
Eclipse is the 
level ever sold 
rod and target a 
W. C. HOLMES, 
12 North Forsyth, 5S6., 
ATLANTA, G* 





= for $4.50, with 





The Progressive Farmer, March 11, 1962 














DOCTORS ENDORSE 
SWAMP-ROOT. 


To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Blad- 
der Remedy, will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Freeby Mail. 


inflammatory conditions of the geni- 
to-urinary tract. I now take pleas- 
ure in: prescribing Swamp-Root in all 
such cases with a feeling of assur. 
ance that my patients will derive 
great benefit from its use. I. shall 
continue to prescribe it in other cases 
in my practice with the expectation 
of good reaults. 
Very truly yours, 


GENTLEMEN :—I have prescribed 
that wonderful remedy for kidney 
complaint, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, 
with most beneficial effect and know 
'of Many Gtires vy 168 use. These 
patients hed kidney trouble, as diag. 
nosed by other physicians, and 
treated without benefit. Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp Root effected a cure. [Tama 
liberal man and ‘accept a specific 
wherever I find it, in an accepted 
school or outof it. For desperate 
cases of kidney. complaint under 
treatment with unsatisfactory results 
I turn to Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root 
with most flattering results. I shall 
continue to prescribe it and from 








A. J. HAILE, M D. 


East Atlanta, Ga., March 1, 1901. 

DR. KILMER & CO., , 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—While it has never 

been my habit or inclination to 

recommend remedies the ingredients 

of which are not all known to me, 

it seems as if I should make an ex 





‘ 3,} persons] observation state that 
eo Bw “My yn agar Swamp Root has great curative 
. ’ properties. Truly yours, 


far as I have tested it in my prac 

tice, forces me to the conclusion 
that itis remedy of the greatest value 
in all kidney, liver, bladder and other 





dM haiti Suid Md 


276 9th St., Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney, liver 
and bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, issoon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of the most distressing cases. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other 
causes, kidney trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to 
follow. 

We often see a friend, a relative, or an acquaintance apparently well, 
but in a few days we may be grieved to learn of their severe i}lness, or 
sudden death caused by that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s 
Disease. 

Sproi1aL Notice.—If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,’’ begin taking the 
famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your 
kidneys are well they will help all the other organs to health. A trial 
will convince anyone. : 

You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swamp. 
Root sent absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp- 
Root and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial 
letters received from men and women who owe their good health, in fact 
their very lives to the great curative properties of Swamp-Root. In writ- 
ing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read this 
generous offer in the Raleigh PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp. Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp.Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 
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| For Circulars and further 
| particulars address: 


‘or RALEIGH MFG & SUPPLY CO. Manufacturers, Raleigh, N.C. 


T. A. CARSKADON Patentes, Reyse, W. Va, 
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| Fruit Trees at Wholesale Prices, 


Cut out and use the below list, 

with number of: trees wanted fin- 

serted against each variety. Ad- 

dress all orders to 

T. B. PARKER, 
HILLSBORO, N. O. 





—NEW AND RARE APPLES— 


.... Pride of North Carolina 

.... Yellow Transparent 
....Lute’s Great Keeper 

.... Esther. | .... Angels Favorite 
.... Shannon | ....Arkansas Black 
....Coffey’s Seedling 

.... Albemarle Pippin 
....Mammoth Black Twig 

.... Paragon | ....Gragg 
....-Rebel|....Johns’ F,. Winter 
....Catawba’s Favor 


—SELEOT APPLES— 


....May|....Red June 
....Summer Rose 

.... Marly Harvest | ....Astrachan 
.... Yellow June | ....Early Ripe 


....8ummer Queen 

.... Summer P’rm’n ‘ 
....Maryland | ....Maiden Blash 
....Horse | ....Red Cheese 
.... Sine Qua Non | .... Buckingham 
.... Baltimore Red | ....Bonum 

.... Merit | ....Gloria Mundi 
....Golden Russett 

....Harper’s Seedling | ....Sherril 
....Hdwards 

.... Stevenson’s Winter 
....Blackburn | ....Wine Sap 

.... Vandever 

.... Keener Seedling 

....Hall Seedling 

....Limbertwig, Red 
....Limbertwig, Royal 

.... Mississippi 

.... Virginia Beauty 

....Gully | ....Ben Davis 

mere beh .... Yates 
....Nasemond Beauty 

....Golden Winter 

.... Yadkin Beauty 

....Nicokajack 
....North Carolina Keeper 

.... Red Beitigheimer 

.... Delaware Red Winter. 

—ORAB APPLES— : 

.... Red Siberian | ....Transcendent 


—NEW AND RARE PEAOHES— 


....Sneed | ....Triumph 
.... Admiral Dewey 
....Greensboro | ....Huitt 
....Matthews Beauty 
....Elberta | ....Everbearing 
....Emma | ....Belle of Georgia 
....Carman | ....Bokara, No.)3 
....Anne’s Perfection 
....Gordon 

—SELEOT PEAOHES— 
....Amsaden | .... Alexander 
.... Beatrice | ....Early Louise 


....Harly Bivers 
....Flaters St. John 


....George IV | .... Foster 

.... Red Rareripe 

....Crawford’s Early 
....Crawford’s Late 
....Chinese Cling | ....0. M. Free 
....O. M. Cling | ....Gen. Green 

.... Wonderful | .... Indian ; 


....Health Cling 

.... Stump of the World 

.... Steady | ....Picquit’s Late 

....Haton’s Golden 

....8cott’s October 
—PEARS— 

.... Wilder Early 

....Harly Harvest 

....Clapp’s Favorite 

.... Lincoln Coreless 

.... Japan Golden Russet 


....Koonce | ....Seckel 
....LeConte | ....Garber 
.... Kieffer | ....Duchess 
.... Vermont | ....Beauty 
—OHERRIES— 
....May Duke 
....Harly Richmond 
....Dyehouse 


....Governor Wood 

....Reine Hartense | ....Windsor 

....Centennial | .... Yellow Spanish 

....Montmorenci 

.... Black Tartarian 

....Black Eagle | ....Ostheimte 
—MULBERRIES— 

.... Downing Everbearing 

.... Black English 
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A Solid Gold Ladies’ or Gents’ watch costs 
from $25 to $50. Don’t throw your money 


away. 


If you want a watch that will equal for time 
any Solid Gold Watch made, send us your name 
& address at once & agree to sell only 
me 


boxes of our 


famous Vegetable Pills at 25 cts. a box. It’s the greatest re 

edy on earth for Constipation, Indigestion & all stomach disorders 
& they sell like hot cakes. } 
Send us your order & we will send the 8 boxes by mail. 
sold you send us the money & we will send you the WATCH with 


Don’t miss the chance of your life. 
When 


A GUARANTEE FOR 20 YEARS 


the same day money is received. There is no humbuggery about 
this, 
Remedy—& all we ask is that when you receive the watch you will 
show it to your friends, 
& are more than delighted with them. This is a glorious opportu- 
nity to get a fine watch without paying a cent for it & you should 
write at once. 


We are giving away these watches to quickly introduce our 


Hundreds have received watches from us 





Address 


AMERICAN MEDICINE CO,, cet», 47 Warren St.,New York City, 






.... White English ‘ 
—APRICOTS— 
....Moorpark | .... Russian 
....- Royal 
—GOOSEBERBIES— 
....Downing | .... Houghton 
.... Pearl 
—STRA WBERRIES— 
h .... Excelsior iF ... Sharpless 
....Michall’s Early 
....Grady’s Late |’....Shuckless 
) .... Lady Thompson 
, .... Brandywine | .,..Clyde 


i .... Bismarck 
—SHADE TREES— 
.... Silver Maple 
7 ....Carolina Poplar 
—EVERGREENS— 
.... Norway Spruce 
....Col. Blue Spruce 
.... Arbor Vitre Am’n 
.... Arbor Vitre Pyr’d’l 
y ....Magnolia Gran. 
—ROSES— 
....Crimson Rambler 
.... Marechal Neil 
....The Bride 
....8ouv. de Malmais’n 
....Marie Guillot 
....Perie de Jardin 
»....La France 
.... Amerioan Beauty 
.... President Carnot 
....Gen. Jacqueminot 
»,,..Madam Masson 


—PLUMS— 


fh .... Wild Goose | ....Abundance} 
....Keiser’s Japan 

....German Prune | .... Burbank 
}....Green Gage | .... Damson 

’.... Satsuma | ....Wash 
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beef or dairy animal is to convert 
food into beef or milk and not to 
withstand hardships, nor to travel 
long distances to find food. 

A certain writer in THE PROGRESS 
IVE FARMER says: ‘The ideal farm 
cow, sheep or pig should likewise be 
A MEDIUM BETWEEN THE HIGH BRED 

ANIMAL AND THE OLD SCRUB. 
That is each one should possess 
some of the hardiness of the latter, 
and be able to hustle a little for a 
living without suffering therefrom,’ 
and yet be able to do good work, 
make beef or miik in good quantities, 
or produce pork or wool that will 
pay.” 

I agree that this would be the 
‘ideal’? animal, but the trouble is 
that he is only ‘‘ideal.’’ He doesnot 
exist except in imagination. Such 
requirements are physiologically an- 
tagonistio, and hence can never be 
attained in any single animal. The 
sooner we learn this fact and also the 
important lesson that must be learned 
by all successful stock men, that 

CARE AND FOOD ARE ESSENTIAL 
¢o successin stock raising, the sooner 
will be have taken the first step to- 
wards successful animal husbandry. 

A friend of mine recently said to 
me that he did not like the Short- 
horns. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘a grade 
Shorthorn is the poorest steer in my 
bunch of cattle.’”’ I replied that 
such was probably and legitimately 
the case, butif his cattle had been 
fat he would then have been the 
fattest. Thutis exactly the point 
It is the business of the beef steer to 
be fat, and if he is poor it is because 
he has not had rational treatment, 
and, therefore, his condition is not a 
reflection on the breed, but on his 
owner. TaiT BUTLER 

Wake Co., N. C. 





THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY IN THE 
sOUTH. 


VIIL. 
Home Rations for the Dairy Cow. 

Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Many letters have come to us the 
past two or three weeks asking for 
further information in reference to 
feeding rations so as to utilize rough 
age foods at home. ; 

In making up rations one must 
always include such roughige ma 
terials that are readily grown at 
home and available for feed. One 
letter comes that we will use as 
an illustration we have in mind: 
“Kindly advise me quantities of 
feeding stuffs for my dairy cows. I 
have cotton seed hulls, corn stover, 
cotton seed meal, bran and wheat 
middlings. Would like to use prin 
cipally hulls for roughage, as the 
quantity of stover is small.”’ 

With this in mind then we will 
make up a ration as follows: 
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This ration shows us that 20 pounds 
of cotton seed hulls, 6 pounds corn 
stover, 5 pounds of cotton seed meal 
and 4 pounds of wheat bran will fur- 
aish the proper quantity of digestible 
nutrients and in the proper propor- 
tion for milk production. The ration 
is not expensive and is intended for 
a dairy cow weighing 1,000 pounds 
and giving three gallons of milk 
daily. If the cow weighs less or 
more than 1,000 pounds decrease or 
increase the quantity accordingly. 
If she gives less milk than three gal. 
lons the quantity of bran can be les. 
sened ; a cow giving but a gallon ora 
gallon anda half would require no 
bran at all. 
COW PEA HAY AND BRAN. 
Since both cotton seed hulls and 
corn stover are deficient or low in 
protein, it is necessary to feed larger 





quantities of milk products. A cow 
will give but little milk through 
necessity if she receives but little 
protein. We must give her grain 
foods then that contain considerable 
quantities of protein. A pound of 
digestible protein cost 10 cents when 
purchased in bran but only three 
and a half cents when purchased in 
cotton seed meal. If the health of 
the cow would permit, we would 
give, therefore, no bran at all, but 
simply cotton seed meal for bal- 
ancing purposes. Experience of 
practical feeders, however, suggest 
that four or five pounds are enough 
of cotton seed meal for a dairy feed. 
We are forced to feed bran, there- 
fore, in this case. Had cow pea hay 
been available, we would have used 
five pounds of that daily instead of 
bran, for cow pea hay is equivalent, 
pound for pound, to wheat bran, and 
can be obtained for but half the cost 
of grain. We would suggest to the 
reader to buy cow pea hay if avail- 
able at $12 or $15, and use four or 
five pounds daily instead of bran. 
HULLS AND OORN STOVER. 

Let us consider these two feeding 
stuffs a moment before closing. 

If cotton seed. hulls are worth $7 
per ton whatis corn stover worth? 
This is determined by a considera 
tion of the total digestible nutrients 
in each. One ton cf hulls contains 702 
pounds of digestible nutrients, which 
cost $7 or practically a cent for each 
pound of digestible nutrients; a ton 
of corn stover contains 696 pounds 
of digestable nutrients. Admitting 
that one pound is as good as another 
in whatever feeding stuff we obtain 
it, a ton of corn stover should be 
worth therefore $6 96 per ton when 
hulls are worth $7 per ton. If our 
correspondent is obliged to purchase 
the hulls at this price, he might find 
it advisable to look for corn stover, 
which often can be purchased for 
just half what hulls are, and yet he 
will will get the same feeding value. 
There is also another point to note: 
the hulls contain but little protein, 
the most desirabie nutrient in milk 
production; corn stover, while not 
high in protein, still contains over 
five times the quantity of hulle, an 
important item in feeding the dairy 
cow. 

In the ration given above we have 
calculated the cost of each food used 
at the following prices: hulls $7 per 
ton, stover $5 per ton, cotton seed 
meal $24 per ton and bran $26 per 
ton. 

Oar ration calls for a value of 19.7 
cents per day. This means that the 
farm is credited for all the materials 
produced at market prices and not 
simply thrown in asif they had no 
value atall. The farmer engaged in 
dairying, therefore, not only obtains 
the profit arising from feeding and 
tending his herd, but markets his 
crops at high market prices, that 
often otherwise would not be con- 


sidered. 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT. 


N.C. A. and M. College. 


The weather has become quite 
warm, and the farmers are hard at 
work cleaning up and plowing for 
corn, potatoes, peanuts and tobacco. 
From all the indications, I believe 
that there will be a larger acreage in 
potatoes and peanuts for hog feed 
this year than usual, as the farmers 
are finding out that it is best to make 
home supplies —D. McCain, Carteret 
Co, N.C. 





The glory of our State and nation 
does not consist in the number of 
their millionaires and their benefac- 
tions to their poor neighbors, but in 
the number of households where 
love reigns, and where the income is 
produced by the economy and indus 
try of all who are interested in the 
home.—Mrs. L.S Raymond. 








EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 


This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price ®1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimu. 
nials,ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCK-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Horticulture. 





Farm Miscellany. 





SPRAY YOUR TREES THIS SPRING. 


Advice by Entomologist Franklin Sherman 
That is Both Goodand Timely. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

For the past year we have been 
earnestly advocating spraying asa 
practical remedy for many of the 
pests that attack the various farm 
crops. We now wish to give a few 
definite suggestions for those who 
are really interested in this matter. 

It pays to spray intelligently, and 
we must ask you to believe this at 
the outset, for we can no longer take 
time and space to argue this well 
proven point, and if you intend to 
spray this year, it is now time to get 
the pump. 

There are three crops that are to 
be found on almost every farm, 
which it pays to spray regularly 
every year, though there may bea 
few exceptional years when it will be 
found that it does not pay. On these 
crops the spraying is done even be 
fore the insects or diseases muke 
their appearance. The orops indi- 
cated are: apples, potatoes and the 
cluster grapes. 

Apples should be sprayed three 
times: first, when the buds begin to 
swell ; second, just after the blossoms 
fall, and third, ten days or two 
weeks after the second spraying. 
Bordeaux mixture and Paris zreen is 
the material used in these sprayings, 
and the directions for making this 
will be found in the Bulletin of the 
North Carolina Department of Azri- 
culture for October, 1901, which may 
be had on application to the writer. 
Potatoes should bs sprayed as soon 
as they come up with Bo: deaux mix 
ture and Paris green. With this 
crop one of the main objscts is to 
kill the potato beetles and the spray 
ing should be repeated at any time 
that they become numerous enouzh 
to threaten thecrop. Evenif they 
do not besome numerous it will be 
found that at least three sprayings 
will give decidedly useful results. 

Grapes should be sprayed with the 
same material and the first applica- 
tion should be made about the time 
the buds begin to unfold. When the 
fruit first forms, another spraying is 
given, and thereafter, it seems that 
the oftener they are sprayed the bot 
ter results are secured. Four spray- 
ings are never too many. 

Much good can beacoomplished by 
the use of this same material on 
plums to prevent rot, and on toma. 
toes and beans for blight, rust, and 
various insects. For use on peaches 
to prevent leaf curl and the rots, 
only one half as much blue stone 
should be used as is given ia the 
regular formulas for making the 
Bordeaux Mixture. The same mate- 
rial is used on shade trees to kill 
various caterpillars and beetles on 
the leaves. 

We have no right to unduly adver- 
tise any particular kind of pump. In 
the October Bulletin will be founda 
list of dealers in spraying apparatus. 
We will say, however, that you 
should have the spray pump cata 
logue of the Sydnor Well and Pump 
Co., of Richmond, Va., as we know 
that the pumps handled by them are 
good. 

For a knapsack pump, which is the 
best for general ure on the aver- 
average farm, the ‘ Succers Knap 
sack Sprayer’’ suld by the Sydor Co., 
is satisfactory. Its cost is $15 and 
should be ordered with the ‘Ver- 
more}’’ nozzle, and with 7 ft. extra 
hose and couplings, which wiil cost 
about $3 extra. 

If you positively cannot afforda 
pump of this cost it may be said 
that the ‘‘Comet’’ pump made by 
H. B. Rusler, of Johnstown, Ohio, 
is a very good cheap pump. It should 
be ordered with 7 feetextra hose and 
couplings, and with the ‘‘Gemel”’ 
nozzle. This outfit, complete as in 
dicated costs about $2.75 with ex 
pressage extra. _ 

We hope this will aid many of our 
farmers, and we again remind them 
that we Wish to secelve specimens 
of insects and inquiries about their 
injuries wherever they are to be 
found in the State. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR, 
Entomologist, N. C. Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 





Mr. Hamilton McMillan, of Red 
Springs, in a letter to the Fayette 
ville Observer calls the attention of 
road-builders tu the fact that on 
Deep Creek, 18 miles west of this 
town, there is a stratum of lime 
rock which would yield 100,000,000 
tons. He says also that porcelain 
clay is abundant on the bluffs of 
Little River 
Te Make Cows Pay 
tors. Book “Busi 
W. Chester, Pa. 
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SUMATRA TOBACCO. 


Successfully Grown Under Cover in Con- 
necticut. 

The following newspaper dispatch 
sent outa few days ago from New 
York City should be of interest to 
our tobacco farmers ; 

There was a meeting at the Hol 
lend House to-day of the govern- 
ment commission which is to advise 
the Department of Agrioulture in re- 
lation to the coming sale of the har- 
vest of Connectiout grown Samatra 
tobacco, planted and raised in the 
Connecticut valley last year under 
the direction and supervision of the 
Dapartment. 

The Department furnished the 
seed for this planting, gave full 
directions for care of the crop and 
sept a corps of twenty experts tc 
Connecticut to supervise the growth, 
curing and packing of the tobacco. 
The actual expense of the growing 
and harvesting of the crop was borne 
by the growers, but the expense of 
supervision, as well as the seed and 
directions, was supplied by the De- 
partment. Forty-five acres of land 
were planted. 

The tobacco was grown under 
cheese cloth tents. The cost has 
been about ninety cents a pound for 
the tobacco as ready forsale. It is 
said that tobacco brokers who have 
had samples to work up in their fac- 
tories agree that the experiment has 
been a great success, and there is a 
growing expectation that the grow- 
ers who reaped this harvest will not 
be permitted to have the field to 
themselves another year. It isa 
general belief that the tobacco this 
spring will bring in the neighbor 
hood cf $2 a pound. The Sumatra 
leaf sella in Amsterdam at from 50 
cents to $3, and the duty here on 
that suitable for cigar wrappers is 
$1.85. Soif the Connecticut article 
is liked by the manufacturers as it 
is said that the maunfacturers them 
selves believe it will be, it may yield 
100 per cent. on the cost of growth 
and still underseli the imported 
article. 

The amount of tobacco to be dis- 
posed of is about 40,000 pounds. 


—> >< ——---- 


PRACTICALLY A FRAUD. 


The incoming seed catalogues show 
that the man with the moth catcher 
has broken outin anew place. He 
has secured the advertisement of his 
moth trap in several of the standard 
seed catalogues, and has thus made 
these respectable old firms the agents 
of his useless machine. The persist- 
ence and presumption with which 
the “‘inventor’’ of this absurd moth 
catcher pushes his wares would be 
worthy of a better cause. It has 
been repeatedly shown by our best 
American and Canadian entomolo 
gists and practical fruit men, that 
the moth catcher is absolutely worth- 
less ag a protection for fruit trees 
and garden crops. Ina careful test, 
recently reported from Canada, the 
useful insects caught far outnum- 
bered the noxious insects, so that the 
moth catcher was an actual damage. 
It is not so bad to skin a man out of 


a few dollars on moth catchers. Bat 
when the use of the spray pump is 
abandoned for euch a crazy contrap- 
tion, it means the loss of much more 
than the price of the moth traps. It 
seems hardly neceseary here to issue 
& warning against this humbug, for 
any mun vho reads the Country 
Gentleman certainly ought to know 
better than to be taken in by it. But 
the fact, mentioned above, that sev- 
eral reputuble seedsmen have be- 
come mor: or less implicated in the 
fraud, makes tiis special protest 
almost unuvoidable.—Country Gen 
tleman 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 

s, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional ent. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acti 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, an giving. he patient strengtn 

ding up the constitution and assisting 
f its work. The proprietors have 
nits curative powers, that the 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Tolede,O, 
mr Fold bv Druggists, 75c. ' 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
aid WiLD TURKEYS. 


alu wi 
Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Oihers do not, 


The Draughon Hawk Cailer 
calls them t» you. Take the caller and your 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

A Turkey Hunt 
e made excitable and profitable by the use of 


Draughon Turkey Caller. 

rfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro- 
duced, and never fails to draw them to you. 
These callers are furnish: d by mail postpaid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N, C. 





Most 





ist Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
to each ofabove callers. 








9 is often E IN do some thin FE TI enou 


to buy a wagon if you buy the right kind, The 


of a wagon depends s. 

equipped with our ElectricSteel W heels. with straight 

or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels an 

from 2% to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose, no 

re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fele 

loes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle steel hounds, 
HOUSANDS NOW IN DAILY USE. 


Don’t vuy a wagon until you get our free book, **Farm Savings. 
ELEOTRIO WHEEL O0., Box511 Quincy, lllx 





Beardiess Barley 
is pcodigaily prolitic, yield- 
ing in 1901 for Mr. Wells, 
Orleans Co., New York, 109 
bushels per acre. Does well 
everywhere. That pays. 
20th Century Oats. 

The oat marvel, producing 
from 200 Lo 3UU bus. per acre. 
Salzer’s Oats are war- 
rantid to produce great 
yielis. The U.S. Ag. Dept. 
calls them the very best! 
That pays. 


—- 
Three Eared Corn. 
200 t) 250 us. per acre, is ff 
extrem ly profitable at pres- 
ent prices of corn. Salzer’s 
seeds produce every where, 


Marvel Wheat 
ylelde tin Ju States last year 
over 40 bus. per acre. We also 
have thecclebrated Macca- 
roniW heat, which )ivided 
on our farms 63 bus. per acre. 
That pays. 


Speitz. 
Greatest cereal food on 
earth—80 bus. grain und 4 
tons mazniliceut hay per 

acre. That pays. 


Victoria Rape 
makes it possible to grow 
hogs, sheep aud cattle ut a 

Mg costof buticalb. Marvel 
4 ously prolific, does well 
f@ everywhere. That pays. 


Bromus tnermis. 

Most wonderful grass of & 
the century. Produces 6tons 
of hay aut lots aud lots of B24 
pasturage be-ides er acre. ffs 
Grows wherever s-il is 
found. Sulzer’s seed is Fs 
Warranted. ‘that pays. B 


$10.00 for 10c. 
We wi-h you to try our 
great farm = s-eds, hence 
off-r to send 10 farm seed 
samples, containing Thousand 
b Headed Kale, Peosinte, Kape 
Alfaifa, Speltz, ete. (fully worth 
$10.00 t» cet astart) together with 
our greatcatalug, for 10c postage. 
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John ASalzer Seed Can*wise* 


“Rich Soil’’| 


can be had more quickly, cheaply and 
Surely by using 


THE SPA NGLER 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR, 


than with any means known. Lt distributes all 
kinds of fertilizer into the open turrow atter the 
groundis prepared for Potatoes, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Corn, ns, Peas,ete. It saves fertilizer 
; by putting iton the right spot. 
30WS 160 102800 Ibs peracre, We 
also make the 
SPANGLER CORN PLANTER & 
with and without Fertil- 
izer attachment. The best 
and most Per tect Corn Plantmg BR 
mij \acuine ever put nto a field. B. 
Send tor cataleg and circulars. & 
TUE SPANGLER MFG, CO., 
Mi, 509 Queen St., York, Pa¢ 














CURED while \ou work. You 
RUPTURE ¢ 


y # whencured So cure, no 
pay. ALEX.SPELRS, Box 97], WESTBRVOK, 
MAINE 





Douste Dairy Service 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
Now Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 


Daily 
No. $1 
Lv New York, PRR............ 12 55 
Lv Pailadelp! PRR y 
Lv Baltimore, P 


Lv Richmond, 
Lv Petersburg. 
Ly Norlina, 

Lv Henderson, 
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Its quality influences 
the selling price, 
Profitable fruit 

growing insured only 
y when enough actya| 





Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither guanzi/; 

£002 guality pus 

without Potash. 
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Write for our free bor. 

giving details 77“ oks 
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SAY 93 Nassau St., New York City. 
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‘OLEO or BUTTER? 


Ranch or Farm stock, stay in PAGE enclc 








| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, icq 





4 200-Ege Incubatcr 
g 86 for $12.80 
'Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertiia 
Vege. Write forcatalogue to-day 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy «ij, 








COLES COTTON PLANTER, 





Je 


“PLANTS. COTTON, 
CORN, PEAS, ETC., 
ay 


Tarboro, N. C., Sept., 18, 1901, 
The Cole Manufaciur ng ( o., 
Charlotte, N ©. 
Gents:—After using Cole’s ‘ ombinati 
Planter, I must say it is pertectly eal fae! 
tory. Itislight,d rableard easy 01; neje 
I pianted « otton, corn and peas. It is an up 
to-date p anter and no firmer wou.d make 
a mistake in getting this p anter. 
Yours truly, 
L. D GAY. 














Gorn Piarsnéix: 


must be well ard carefully done, as the fu- 

Ae, ture crop depeu.> uponit. For ali pur; 
> inany soii, on ai} kinds of 
1 ground nothing eguais 1 


4 SPANGLER 
& CORN PLARTER. 


It saves time, labor, money and insures the erop, You 
know when it is working; you can see the corn on its 
way to the ground. Made with or without feriiliar 
atiachment, ew device for sowing peas, besns, ensi- 
lage, corn. ete. Wealsomakethe famous Spaagior Lowe 
Down Grain and Fertitzer Dri. Write for cs ed ar 
SPARSLER MANUFACTUCING £°., 5099 ecn Sf, Yor’ 
ETTORE AR ABET, ET 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 











Examine agricultural statistics ‘and see ‘ths 
bigh rank North Carolina takes in yield ‘pe: 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facta 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animals or many, you cannot affor¢ 
not to read 


Grasses and Forages Plants of the South 


RY 3. B. RILLESREW, 


of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cu! 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14¢ 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wil 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving? 
by Soribner, our greatest grass ex 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of fiel¢ 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print ané 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additiona! 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the expert 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


Ww 
wW 


We have 30 copies this valo 
able work on hand, and, untt! 
further notice, will send oné 
copy of “Killebrew’s (irasset 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year %¢ 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEion, #. © 











